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“| have seen several different forms of Mr. Boyle's 
*Air-Pump’ Ventilator in actual operation, and have 
eficiency."— 


HYDRAULIC  pusH BUTTON 


LIFTS. CONTROL. 


LONDON HYDRAULIC POWER Co. 


HOT WATER INSTANTLY 


NIGHT or DAY 





EWART’S GEYSERS 


346 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 





iBoyle’s 
earent AT R-PUMP 
VENTILATOR. 


Has DOUBLE the EXTRACTING POWER of Bertier Forms 
‘i Awarded the £50 Prize with Grand Dip!oma 
im (only prize offered), at the International Ven- 
tilator Competition, London. Highest Award, 
International Ventilator Competition, Paris, 
Two Gold Medals. 


‘Mr. Boyie’s complete success 
required continuous upward impulse is testified te by 
7& high authorities."—GOVERNMENT REPORT (Biue Book). 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON, 


Ventilating Engineers, 

64, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 

“ Messrs, Robert Boyle and Son, the founders of the 
profession ef Ventilation Engineering, have raised the 
subject to the dignity of a science.”—REPORT ON THK 
VENTILATION OF THe LONDON CusToM HOUSE 
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62 & 63, LIONEL STREET, BIRMINGHAM 
and Principal Provincial Cities. 


MARRYAT-SCOTT 





SEYSSEL & METALLIC 
LAVA ASPHALTE CO. 


Mr, G. F. GLENN, Proprietor. 


MOORGATE STATION CHAMSEES 


Telephone: LONDON WALL 2632. | 
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COMBINATION RANGE 
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TVAN KANNEL 


§ REVOLVING DOOR CO., 


LIMITED. 


FIRST IN’ | FOREMOST ee * 
1899 1921 


Onty Appress: > 


| WATFORD, ENGLAND 


TITAN LIFTS 


20, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. Telephone—Cuancerr 7061 


CONVEYOR INSTALLATIONS FOR 
eae WAREHOUSES, WHARVES. 


“ Mathews” Gravity Cenveyors, 
| Spiral Chutes and Elevators. 














| STUART'S 
GRANOLITHIC 


Go., Ld. (Founded 1840) 
CONCRETE SPECIALISTS. 
63, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 
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a eZ & C. PANTIN, 
147, 148, UPPER THAMES ST., E.C.4, 
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sen Blackfriars Rad, Bi — 
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SMITH, MAJOR 6 STEVENS, Lid. 


LIFT A. & P. STEVEN 
Manchester Office : 12 Charlies Street. 
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“ Osier, Wolverhampton.” 


—BLINDSISTEEL BARS 


MILD and OTHER QUALITIES. 
ROUNDS and SQUARES 
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HEXAGONS for BRIGHT DRAWING 
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WOLVERHAMPTON STEEL 


AND IRON CO., LTD., 
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Tel.: 588 W’ton, 17, Victoria St,, S.W.1 
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THE LIVERPOOL CONFERENCE. 


HE Royal Institute of British\’Architects and 
the Liverpool Architectural. Society are to be 
congratulated on the great success of the 
Conference which was held in Liverpool at 
the end of last week. Favoured by delightful 

weather, a large and representative number of architects 
assembled from all parts of the country and took part in an 
interesting programme which included the reading of several 
important and suggestive papers dealing with issues affecting 
the well-being. of the whole profession. Apart from the 
important announcement made by the President, Mr. J. W. 
Simpson, on the progress made in. the unification and 
registration movement, the holding of this Conference 
showed that a large measure of unity already exists in the 
profession, and the fact that such a representative Confer- 
ence could be arranged suggests the hope that it will be 
followed by annual conferences in all the large centres. 
The need for such meetings can never have been as urgent 
as it is now, when the fullest and most intimate discussion 
between architects on matters of vital interest to the pro- 
fession is of the greatest importance in the settlement of 
many urgent professional problems. In the past, provincial 
architects knew very little of the work which was being 
carried out by the Institute, but thanks to the enlightened 
policy of the Council the technical Press is now enabled to 
give publicity to much of the valuable. work which is carried 
out at Conduit-street ; but while we believe this publicity 
goes a long way to meet the want, it does not provide the 
personal element which is so desirable and by and through 
which so much can be accomplished. London and Pro- 
vincial architects can help each other by a closer and more 
intimate knowledge of what is being thought in the profes- 
sion, while provincial architects will take a far greater 
interest in the work of the Institute if they realise that their 
help and advice are needed. The views of provincial 
architects will be better understood from the following 
remarks made in a letter which has just reached us :—‘‘ I 
think that this first Conference was a huge success, not only 
because provincial matters were able to be discussed by 
members from various parts of the country at one sitting, 
but more particularly because we were able to get to know 
one another socially. Personally I think that more of 
these functions with that end in view would strengthen 
and help the unity of the*.profession in a very marked 
degree.” 

The value of such meetings was fully shown at the 
conference, when the latest development of the unification 
‘and registration movement was announced by the President. 
Our readers have had the progress of this movement fully 
put before them, and few, if any, of the members of the 
conference were unaware that a substantial measure of 
agreement had been reached by the adoption by the Unifica- 
tion and Registration Committee of a scheme for the 
absorption of all architects in the United Kingdom into 
the membership of the R.I.B.A., and that the Institute 
had been recommended by the Committee to draft such 
alterations to its Charter and by-laws as would be necessary 
to comply with the principle of the scheme adopted, and to 
confer with the Society of Architects as to conditions of 
membership ; but we do not think it was expected that 
the President would be so soon able to‘carry the tale of 
agreement further. Mr. Simpson was able to announce, 
we are glad to say, that much had ‘happened since the 
adoption of the absorptionfscheme by the Unification 
Committee, and that a good deal of ’agreement, had been 
reached by the R.I.B.A. and the Society of Architects. 
It has been felt undesirable, he said, to make any serious 





alteration to the Associate class. A certain number of 
undoubtedly qualified members of the Society will join as 
Fellows of the Institute, others will join the new class of 
members—Members R.I.B.A.—in which the R.I.B.A. pro- 
pose to incorporate its own Licentiates. Members of 
allied societies (that is, members not already belonging to 
the Royal Institute) will on the report of their own Councils 
be admitted if the scheme goes through to the Members’ 
class R.I.B.A., and, in order to strengthen the Associates, 
the Institute proposes to institute a special examination for 
Members who are desirous of entering the Associates class. 
Associates can proceed to the Fellowship subject to the 
present qualifying requirements. The Members’ class will 
be closed after a certain limited period of invitation, and 
will thus expire in course of time, leaving two permanent 
degrees of membership of the Royal Institute, the Fellows 
and the Associates. During the Members’ existence, they 
will have voting powers, to what exact degree has not 
yet been determined. 

Such is the general outline of the situation at the present 
day. The details have still to come before the Council, 
but it will be seen that those negotiating have gone a long 
way along the road to unification and registration—a road, 
said the President, “‘ with far fewer, far less serious, obstacles 
than we at one time feared.” It is not to be expected, as he 
added, that everyone will be entirely satisfied with every- 
thing proposed. “ There are always some who hesitate 
to take the necessary step, always some who criticise and 
raise objections . . . but it is only by the sacrifice of some 
of our own pet views... that we shall obtain real 
solidarity and unity.” We hope this will be remembered 
by anyone who may be disinclined to support the scheme 
which has advanced so far, and which, on the whole, has 
so much to recommend it. There are, it may be, those 
engaged in carrying out architectural and building work 
who are not provided for in the scheme of the Unification 
Committee, but if there are there appears to be no reason 
why, if eligible, they should not at once join the society 
representing the district in which they practise, and thus 
gain admission under the scheme. 

All who are eligible have now the opportunity of obtaining 
for the profession real unity. “‘ We have never been so 
near it,” said the President, “as on this day of June, 1921. 
The finishing touches only are wanted to complete the 
structure we have together raised with such pains and so 
much mutual forbearance. I believe that no one will take 
the responsibility of wrecking on any selfish or any personal 
grounds the temple of concord we are erecting, not for 
ourselves, but for the future good of those who follow us.” 

Other subjects of great interest to the profession were 
discussed at the Conference, but in one way or another 
they are related to this unification movement. A united 
profession will obviously be in a better position to deal 
with that most difficult question of official architecture 
which was discussed with,/such tact and judgment by Mr. 
Maurice Webb, and an important resolution was passed 
which will become the subject of serious consideration by 
the Council of the Institute. 

The social side of the work of the Conference had been 
carefully considered, and the arrangements made were 
carried out with complete success by the Liverpool Society. 
Opportunity was afforded not only of visiting the many 
fine buildings of which Liverpool is so justly proud, but 
of meeting the Lord Mayor and other prominent citizens ; 
while the river trip{'gave the visitors’ the opportunity of 

enjoying under ideal conditions the noblé river which has 
done so much to make the city famous. 
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NOTES. 


THE afternoon reception of 
The R.LB.A. the Royal Institute of British 
Afternoen Architects, which was held 
Reception. on Tuesday (Peace Com- 
memoration Day), at the 
Zoological Gardens, Regent’s Park, N.W., 
afforded another opportun'ty for archi- 
tects to meet in social intexcourse on a 
beautiful summer day amid very pleasant 
surroundings. The President, Mr. J. W. 
Simpson, and Council held the reception 
in the Library of the Zoological Society 
from™4 to 4.30 p.m., after which the 
members and guests proceeded to the 
Great Lawn and the Fellows’ tea en- 
closure, which was reserved for the 
occasion, and where tea was eerved. 
Many well-known architects and their 
ladies were present, while the band of 
His Majesty’s Irish Guards provided an 
excellent programme of music, which was 
much appreciated. We hope this summer 
event may now be regarded as an annual 
function; on a fine afternoon it is 
difficult to imagine a pleasanter way of 
passing a few hours. 








Some of the provisions of the 

The Will of will of the late Sir Rowand 
the Late Anderson, as announced by 
Sir Rowand 
Anderson. Mr. Alexander N. Paterson 
at the Annual Convention of 

the Scottish Institute of Architects last 


week (a report of which is given ‘on 











p. 8), will be read with much interest. 
By it he has left to the Scottish Institute 
of Architects his house (No. 15, Rutland- 
square), to be used, as he himself has 
expressed it, in a memorandum attached 
to the will, as its permanent home. That 
it may the better serve that purpose 
from a social aspect, he has added much 
fine furniture from his house at Colinton, 
with silver plate and cutlery included. 
Educationally, the Institute is greatly 
enriched by the further bequest of his 
extensive library; while as personal 
mementoes it will have his bust and his 
medals, diplomas and illuminated ad- 
dresses. In addition, the Institute is 
vested in a half share of the residue of his 
estate, on the income from which the first 
charge is to be a sum for bursaries and 
prizes to be known as the “ Sir Rowand 
Anderson Prizes.” It is pleasing to read 
of such generous bequests, which afford 
some indication of the interest Sir Rowand 
took in the welfare of the Institute. Sir 
Rowand was the founder of the Institute 
of Scottish Architects and its first’ Pre- 
sident, and his many benefactions to that 
body, of which this bequest is not the 
least, were referred to in terms of deep 
appreciation by Mr. Paterson in his 
presidential address. 





THat we have plenty of 


™ Modern ’ 
Metal ablecraftsmenin meta] ought 
‘Werk. +o be well enough known, but 


the exhibition of modern metal work at 


ee 


From the Exhibition at Messrs. pemen Galleries. 
“*Rejoneador” (in polychrome jwax).—By Mr. Hersert HaszrTIne. 
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the Architectural Association quarters 
in Bedford-square brings the fact into 
agreeable prominence, and a good many 
architects should find their way into the 
gallery where a number of small samples 
of work and a number of photographs are 
now to be seen, two of which are illys- 
trated in this issue. A fine crucifixin chis- 
selled silvered bronze by Omar Ramsden, 
a good Gothic lectern by W. Bainbridge 
Reynolds, a delightful little relief panej 
of Prince of Wales’s feathers by the 
Birmingham Guild, a beautifully wrought 
panel of a Phoenix in repoussee copper 
gilt by Weinwright & Waring, and a 
facsimile of the Henry VIIIth lock at 
Beddington by Starkie Gardner, are 
amongst the notable exhibits. A number 
of iJlustrations show the variety of work 
done by H. W. Cashmore & Co. 


As the great houses of the 
The Passing Country one by one follow 
of “Stowe.” each other into the market, 

as the old order changes to 
the new, it is well for those who see in 
these changes the breaking up of old 
traditions to remember how obsolete, 
in spite of their enduring charm, such 
houses have become. When responsibility 
passed from the possessors of them and 
only the privileges remained, it was 
inevitable that this would be the end. 
The great disparity between “ the rich 
man in his castle, the poor man at his 
gate,” is one which was bound to re- 
shape itself towards a more equal claim 
to well-being. The danger is lest that, 
without even the lingering tradition of 
public duties originally lying in their 
possession, they should become the pro- 
perty of mere ostentation, of a plutocracy 
of wealth, or else be broken up for the 
American market. This, we fear, is too 
likely to be the case, yet the inheritance 
of beauty which these great houses 
represent is one which, in the view of all 
enlightened citizenship, it should be a 
national obligation to preserve. 








Tue gift of this great house 
might seem to have been a 
step towards securing some 
prolongation of the old traditions. Lord 
Lee of Fareham, in presenting “Chequers” 
to the nation for the use of its Prime 
Ministers, had, we believe, in view to 
encourage in the leaders of democracy 
an appreciation and support of the 
aristocratic and dignified tradition which 
such houses represent. This stately 
aloofness and detachment from the 
common life is hardly possible at the 
present time, nor is it desirable that it 
should be preserved. It is not necessary 
in order to sustain the best traditions of 
the country to fortify the obsolete, and 
the life of these great houses has passed. 
We do not value tradition the less because 
interpreted in the light of modern thoughts 
and conditions. A nearer approximation 
in the general life is one of{them ; and as 


“ Chequers 
Ceurt.”’ 
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“The Guardian.” 
By Mr. GitBert BAyYEs. 
{In Bronze and Enamel.] 


these claims of more equally endowed 
citizenship realise themselves, it will be 
in the adornment of our civic buildings 
that we shall seek the greatest splendour, 
rather than in the ostentation of private 
opulence. 


Ar a recent meeting of the 
The Love Middle Classes Union, at 
of Pleasure. which Dean Inge spoke, Sir E. 

Marshall Hall made some 
severe comments on the present love of 
pleasure. There 1s, we fear, a danger 
that this may extend itself beyond what 
is either desirable or necessary, and it 
is tending to intervene against the 
quieter and more uninterrupted course of 
the students’ work in our schools of 
architecture and art. It hardly needs 
saying that concentration and the habit 
of application is very much interfered 
with by too much distraction during term 
time, and the notice boards at some of our 
schecls seem to provide as many an- 
nouncements of dances and other gather- 











ings as of lectures and studies. Even if 
this is in any way an over-statement, 
there is little doubt of a relaxation which 
is very far from desirable. 





The Royal THe fact that the Annual 
Sanitary Congress of the Royal Sani- 
Institute tary Institute last week was 

mgress: one of the most successful 
ever held by that body, both as regards 
the quality of the papers read and the 
number of members and delegates present , 
says a great deal for the vitality of the 
Institute, considering that it was held at 
Folkestone and the difficulties of travelling 
at the present time. But perhaps the 
pleasant surroundings of the South Coast 
resort was an added inducement to many 
to be present—at any rate, the afternoon 
trips by char-a-bancs and boat were taken 
full advantage of and enjoyed after the 
business of the mornings, when a full 
programme of papers dealing with the 
many subjects covered by the Institute 
was read and discussed. The Health 
Exhibition held in conjunction with the 
Congress might well give a hint to the 
organisers of and exhibitors at larger 
exhibitions, the general appearance of 
which is so often spoilt by the lack of any 
attempt at co-ordination in the design 
and arrangement of the stands. At the 
Health Exhibition the stands were all of 
uniform height and of the same colour 
(white), and gave an atmosphere of repose 
to the hall which cannot be obtained 
where the chief object of each exhibitor 
seems to be to outdo his neighbour in the 
production of a “ striking ” stand. 
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. As a nation, it cannot be 
National said that we take any parti- 
Werks ef cular pride in our works of 

art, but from architects and 
other artists we expect an intelligent 
appreciation of our best work. Professor 
Lethaby, however, in his admirable 
article on “The Uses of Antiquity ” 
(see p. 6) raises a doubt to which attention 
may well be rawn. “ The point I want 
to bring out is this,” he says. “ Our highly 
educated, or sophisticated, way of looking 
at our national works of art as so many 
specimens of ‘ style’ instead of as sacred 
antiquities has not only led to our futile 
efforts to design in ‘the same style’ (in 
other words, to build up-to-date anti- 
quities) ; but it has set a screen between 
us and the monuments, so that we cannot 
know them for what they are, and thus 
we lightly alter and destroy according to 
taste. To help us the better we have 
two words for everything and several 
explanations of the same word. Our old 
national buildings are alternately called 
‘medieval’ and ‘Gothic.’ We should 
hardly pretend to erect medizval build- 
ings, but we think we may design in the 
“Gothic style’ ” 





' Ir is with much regret that 
og ty we record the death of Sir 
"Bert, Herbert H. Bartlett, Bart., 
Chairman of Messrs. Perry 

& Co. (Bow), Ltd., the well-known con- 
tractors, who has passed away at his resi- 


dence after a lengthy illness. 





From the Exhibition at the Architectural Association. 
Rosewater Dish: “Peace—The Return.” 


By Me Omap RamspaEn. (See p. 2.) 


{In Hand-wrought Silver.] 
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GENERAL NEWS. 





Professional Announcement. 

Mr. Alfred S. E. Ackermann, B.Sc. (En- 
gineering) London, has removed to 17, Victoria- 
street, Westminster. His telephone number is 
Victoria 244, as heretofore. 


British School of Archaeology. 


An exhibition of discoveries made in Egypt 
last winter by the British School of Archwology, 
will be open from July 4 to July 30 at University 
College, Gower-street, London, W.C. 


A New Masonic Temple. 


A Masonic Temple has been erected at the 
Criterion Restaurant to the design of Mr. J. J. 
Joass. The walls are decorated with painted 
frescoes, the work of Mr. George Murray, in 
which are represented the Ionic, Doric and 
Corinthian orders. 


Gallo-Roman Stone Coffins. 


After a space of eighteen centuries tombs 
of the Roman-Gaul period have been dis- 
covered near Clermont-Ferrand, France, in a 
remarkable state of preservation, Light has 
been thrown on the civilisation of those days 
by many coins and other interesting articles 
found in the tombs. 


Pepys’ House. 

Impington Hall, near Cambridge, the family 
seat of the Pepys for many generations, has been 
sold privately with about thirteen acres of land 
for £4,000. The house, commenced by John 
Pepys, and frequently mentioned in Pepys’ 
“Diary,” was completed in the sixteenth 
century. 

Viaduct Street Crossings. 

In a letter to 7'he Times, under the above 
heading, Mr. Paul Waterhouse, F.R.1.B.A., 
points out that Sir Henry Japp’s scheme “ for 
*over-and-under’ crossings can hardly claim 
novelty.” Mr. Waterhouse says that in his 
lectures delivered in 1906 the scheme was 
advocated and illustrated, and that the pro 
and contra of this device can be read in various 
publications of that time. 


Kitchener Memorial Chapel. 

At a meeting of the Council of the Lord 
Kitchener National Memorial Fund, held at 
the Mansion House on Wednesday last week, 
it was stated that the Committee had consulted 
Sir Aston Webb, Sir Thomas Brock and Sir 
George Frampton, who had consented to advise 
the Committee on the subject of the design for 
the memorial chapel to be erected in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 


Memorials at Delville Wood and Arras. 


The Government of the Union of South 
Africa has purchased Delville Wood, with the 
object of replanting it and erecting a memorial 
there to the South Africans who fell in France 
and Flanders. It is also suggested that a 
memorial to the South Africans be erected at 
Arras, and a London committee is being formed 
to consult with the Imperial War Graves 
Jommission on the subject. 


London University Site. 


A special meeting of the L.C.C. Education 
Committee was held on Wednesday last week, 
when the question of the Holland Park site 
was discussed. ‘To the Sub-Committee’s recom- 
mendation that no action be taken, Captain 
Swinton moved an amendment, which was 
carried, asking the Council to invite the Board 
of Education and the Senate of the University 
to go further into the matter before definite 
steps were taken in regard to the Bloomsbury 


site. 
Reading Abbey. 
The octocentenary of the foundation of 
Reading Abbey by Henry I was celebrated on 
June 18. In the afternoon an exhibition of 


MSS., charters, paintings, prints, books, coins, 
and sales relating to the Abbey was opened 


in the art gallery, and the Mayor unveiled two 
historical pictures presented by Dr. J. B. Hurry 
to the gallery. The Dean of Winchester 
afterwards unveiled, in the Abbey ruins, a 
memorial stone near the spot where Henry I was 
buried. Two monastic episodes, written by the 
Rev. P. H. Ditchfield, were performed sub- 
sequently in the Abbey ruins; and the proceed- 
ings ended with a concert of old English music. 


Cardiff Housing Schemes. 


Before a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on Tuesday last week, Mr. Tyldesley 
Jones appeared in support of a Bill promoted 
by the Ministry of Health to alter the boundary 
ot the city of Cardiff so as to include Penarth 
and certain parts of the rural district of Llandaff. 
In explaining the Corporation’s housing’schemes, 
he said 174 houses were built by the;Corporation 
before the war for the working classes and 21 
since. The Corporation had bought 85 acres 
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Blindley Heath War Memorial. 


Mr. W. K. McDermott, A.R.1.B.A., Architect ; 
Mr. H. V. BLunpstonz, Sculptor. 


of land for the erection of,804_houses,’and,two 
farms comprising 4/0 acres, on which it was 
proposed to build 4,000 houses. They were 
building a certain number now, but if the 
immediate requirements of Cardiff were to be 
met they would have to erect 2,000 houses. 


The Art of the Theatre. 


An exhibition has been arranged by the 
Department of Engraving, Illustration and 
Design in Room 70, at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, showing models and drawings to illus- 
trate the art of the theatre, in past and modern 
times, from the designing of stage scenery and 
costume to the advertisement poster. A fine 
set of drawings shows the work of Ferdinand 
Galli, called Bibiena (1657-1743), one of the 
early masters in the making of architectural 
designs for pageantry and the stage. A still 
earlier drawing is a remarkable design for a 
pageant by Hans Burgkmaier (1473-1531), 
showing two knights in full armour on capari- 
soned horses. By Gaetano Gandolfi (1734-1802) 
is a drawing of the Fountain of Neptune at 
Bologna, showing a street crowd watching a 
puppet show of the Punch and Judy type. 
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Some Italian costume drawings of the early 
nineteenth century lead the way to the later 
revival, exemplified in England by the work of 
Charles Kean, who was one of the first to pay 
any real attention to the mounting of his plays 
from the archeological or antiquarian point of 
view. ‘lhere is space to exhibit a few only of 
the four hundred‘ water-colour drawings of 
stage scenery and properties commissioned by 
Kean as a record of plays produced during his 
lease of the Princess’s ‘lheatre from 1850-1859. 
A more modern outlook is shown in later work, 
with Walter Crane as a pioneer in his costume 
designs for the ‘Snow Man,” produced at the 
Lyceum ‘'lheatre in December, 1899. Some 
costume and poster designs made for Miss 
Lillah McUarthy’s production of ‘A Winter’s 
‘Lale,”” at the Savoy Theatre in 1912 are the 
work of Mr, Albert Rutherston. There is a 
working model for a bazaar scene in “ Allah’s 
Orchard,” and a printed note by Mr. William 
Stewart, the designer of this scene, describing 
how stage scenery is planned and made. Among 
the exhibits are some of UC. Lovat Fraser’s cos- 
tume and poster designs, and his original sketch, 
with the working model, of the scenery which 
he designed for ** ‘he Beggar’s Opera,” produced 
at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, in 1920. 
Another exhibit is his design for a doorway in 
the bailet, ‘“‘ Nursery Rhymes.” Among other 
exhibits are a stage design by Nicholas K. 
Koerich for the scene in Diagilev’s ballet in 
* Prince Igor”; a water-colour drawing by 
Claude Shepperson, A.R.A., of a scene in “ Le 
Mariage de Vigaro”; some mezzotints, and a 
group of modern posters. 
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EXHIBITION NOTES. 
THE NEW GRAVES GALLERY. 


A well-known landmark in the picture world 
has gone with the disappearance of the name 
of Henry Graves from Pall Mall. ‘The firm, 
Messrs. Henry Graves, Gooden & Fox, is now 
located at 60, New Bond-street, and have there 
a fine, well-lighted gallery which affords space 
for a large number of paintings and drawings. 
The portraits by Alfred Jonniaux now shown 
are marked by a facile, picturesque handling 
which rarely attains anything like dignity or 
impressiveness, but Nos. 8, 22 and 26 have some 
real charm of tone and colour. An interesting 
collection of dry points and etchings is now on 
view at the Graves Gallery. 


STREET SCENES. 


We could wish that we had more pictures 
painted of our countless attractive street scenes, 
not only for their intrinsic value, but also as 
records of much which will inevitably disappear 
in the course of time. One of the best pieces of 
work in the Women’s International Art Club 
Exhibition at the R.B.A. was the “Street 
in Abingdon” (162), by C. M. Baker, a strong 
bit of painting, not only pleasing in colour, but 
convincing and decorative. This sort of picture 
would be an enduring pleasure on one’s wall, 
and one cannot help wondering why the author 
does not essay a number of delightful corners 
similar to this to be found in London. The 
subjects exist in abundance, but the ability to 
put them on canvas like this Abingdon picture 
is somewhat rare. 


<i 


COMPETITION NEWS. 


Competitions still open include the fol- 
lowing (the dates are (1) the sending-in day, 
and (2) the date of our issue in which full 
particulars were given):—Cairo Hospital, 
October 3, April 8; Wolverhampton War 
Memorial, August 13, May 13; Birmingham 
War Memorial, October 12, June 17; Wands- 
worth Park, September 5, June 17; Carnarvon 
Heroes’ Memorial, July 23, May 20; Greenock 
War Memorial, August 1, May 6. The Here- 
fordshire and Sutton Coldfield War Memorial 
Competitions are banned. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Liverpool! Conference. 

Sir,—I passed on to the R.1.B.A. an inquiry 
on behalf of some Liverpool members of the 
Society of Architects who wished to attend the 
Conference, and was informed that it was 
limited to members of the R.I.B.A. and its 
allied societies. It is announced in the Press 
that the invitation was extended also to members 
of the Architectural Association, and if it could 
have been stretched just a little further tc 
include members of other non-allied architectural 
bodies it would have been a graceful act, and one 
consistent with the tentative proposals of the 
R.1.B.A. for unification. 

C. McArtHuUR BUTLER, 
Secretary, Society of Architects. 

|*,* We do not know what the Institute 
reply will be to Mr. Butler’s letter, but as we 
understand the position the Conference was an 
R.1.B.A. one for the benefit of members of the 
R.LB.A., and of its allied societies. The 
Architectural Association is’ not an “allied 
society’ under the Charter, because allied 
societies are non-Metropolitan bodies, but-it is 
an integral part of the Institute organisation 
and its President is ex officio a member of the 
R.I.B.A. Council. It is, therefore, even more 
closely in alliance with the Institute than the 
provincial societies ate.—Eb. } 


Unification and kegistration. 

Sir,—The proposals of the Committee set up 
by the R.I.B.A. are sufficiently important to 
call for the utmost care and broadmindedness in 
drafting the details for embodiment in a Regis- 
tration Bill. Particularly is this the case when 
points are being dealt with which concern the 
admission of unattached architects to the 
proposed ruling body. 

(1) No one can truthfully dispute the fact that 
in architecture the only proof of a man’s ability 
to do good practical work is the evidence of 
work actually carried out from his designs and 
under his supervision; the next best proof 
being fully detailed designs which have not been 
carried out. 

(2) There is no man or body of men entitled 
to-day to lay down the law regarding the true 
definition of the terms “ bona-fide architect ” 
and ‘qualified architect.” It is purely a 
matter of private opinion. 

(3) It must be thoroughly realised that on 
the passing of the Registration Bill the R.I.B.A. 
(if it is absolutely necessary that this body 
should be chosen to form the ruling body of the 
whole profession) automatically ceases to exist 
as a separate unit, and, absorbing the present 
R.I.B.A. and §.A. and the unattached, becomes 
in very truth the Royal Institute of All British 
Architects, whose only possible motto must be 
co-operative, “‘each for all and all for each,” 
irrespective of which of the present units a 
particular member may have belonged to. On 
these indisputable grounds, then, the unattached 
architects are justified in claiming and must be 
accorded equal rights and equal status with 
other architects in the future R.I.B.A. 

(4) A fourth reason which should satisfy even 
the most selfishly-inclined is to be found in the 
grave injustice that would be done if this claim 
is not recognised. 

At the present time it is entirely optional 
whether an architect or an embryo architect 
sets out to become a member of the R.I.B.A. or 
S.A. Should he elect to remain unattached, 
and as a consequence lose work he might other- 
wise have obtained, it is entirely his own look- 
out. But with compulsory registration it would 
become quite ‘another matter, if, for instance, 
he is only to be admitted to the Licentiate class 
when a rival is perhaps an Associate. With 
registration in force the public will classify 
architects as regards their practical avility 
according to the class of membership to which 
they belong. Associates will be looked upon as 
the inferiors of Fellows, but the superiors of 
Licentiates. Yet, as has been indicated, the 
latter idea might well be quite erroneous. 

Anomalies might also arise in Licentiates 
employing Associates, their “supposed ” 





superiors. Both results would be detrimental 
to the profession. 

How, then, to classify all architects and 
architectural assistants in the new R.I.B.A. ? 
There should be four classes of membership at 
least, which at the start should be composed as 
under :— 

(1) As Fellows: F.R.1.B.A.’s and F.S.A.’s. 

(2) As Associates: A.R.I.B.A.’s, M.S.A.’s 
and all unattached architects (unless very 
exceptional circumstances arise in individual 
cases) if in practice at any time prior to the 
passing of the Bill or 1921. 

(3) As Licentiates : Lic.R.1.B.A.’s, Lic.S.A.’s, 
and.all assistant architects and senior architec- 
tural assistants. These last will generally be 
found to be men over 30, who would not be 
holding their jobs under present employment 
conditions unless fully competent. 

These three classes should have the right to 
practise as ‘ architects,” and special merit in 
individual cases should procure admission at 
once to a higher class of membership. 

(4) As Students : Students R.I.B.A. and §.A., 
and all junior assistants who. have served three- 
year articles under an architect, or completed 
the full course at one of the architectural schools, 
and who have had at least one year’s satisfactory 
service as junior assistants. 

Thereafter, admission to a higher class, (3) 
to (2), and (2) to (1), should be obtainable only 





From the Exhibition at the Architectural Association. 


Altar Cross at St. Michael's, Chester-square 
(In hand-wrought silver and fluorspar). 
By Mr..Omar RAMSDEN. (See p. 2). 
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on practical grounds, not theoretical examina- 
tions, so that the public can know beyond any 
doubt that the architect employed is able to 
carry out work practically. 

Admission to (3) should be through practical 
work, and a really practical examination on 
every-day advanced architectural building con- 
struction, and every-day architectural practice. 
Subjects touching on archeology, engineering, 
and to a great extent land surveying, should be 
strictly avoided as being unnecessary to the 
modern architect. 

Admissioa to (4) should be through an exami- 
nation on such elementary building construction 
as a junior assistant can be expected to know, 
and English architectural history. 

To sum up, to bring about registration, unity 
of the whole profession is necessary and, as was 
well said in the leading article in The Builder 
for May 20, “such unity can only come about 
by generous and liberal action on the part of 
those concerned in it.” That “those who 
desire most the accomplishment of any scheme 
must give the most generously,” is a well-proved 
saying. In this case, “‘ those ” are the R.I.B.A. 
and the 8.A. Unattached architects will be 
found to ask for nothing more than the full 
recognition of their indisputable rights regarding 
their professional qualifications. 

Oxford. R. DEVEREvx. 

[*,* Our correspondent will notice that the 
President of the R.I.B.A., in his important 
address at the Liverpool Conference (see p. 14), 
dealt with the proposed classification.—Ep.] 





Drainage of a u.uniry House. 

Sir,—In reply to “‘ A Country Builder ” (The 
Builder, June 10), perhaps the following descrip- 
tion of the way I dealt with a similar problem 
may be of service. 

1 bought an old house in the country standing 
on the edge of rising ground with four acres of 
garden and orchard around it. There is no 
water supply except a well; it was therefore 
necessary to conserve the rain-water, and I laid 
a soft-water drain and built a large tank. I 
mention this to show we must not use unlimited 
quantities. For the drainage I built a tank 
10 ft. diameter, about 30 yds. from the house 
and on the edge of sloping ground. All the 
sewage is discharged into this tank, including 
drainage from the piggeries, &c. From the 
bottom of the tank I carried a 4-in. drain in the 
direction of the slope until it came out above 
ground. I then extended it with a length of 
4-in. iron pipe carried on strong brick piers 
and finished the end with a 4-in. full way valve 
3 ft. above ground. This enables a watercart 
to be set under and filled by simply opening the 
valve. An outlet at the back of the watercart 
discharges the contents without the use of 
adle or bucket. The rough pencil sketch will 
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help to explain. In practice I find it works 
admirably, and the result in the orchard and 
garden is wonderful. 

It appears from “A Country Builder's’ 
description there would in his case be a larger 
quantity of water to be disposed of than in mine. 
I think I should be inclined to separate the 
bath wastes from the sewage, running the com- 
paratively clean water into a soakaway with 
the possibility of diverting it to the large tank 
if it was found the water could be used for gar- 
den purposes in dry weather. With my own 
arrangement, supply and demand on the tank 
are very well balanced.. The emptying is done 
in the early morning and has never been the 
slightest nuisance. 

I shall be glad to be of assistance in answering 
any questions, or should be pleased to show 
the place, which is near Cromer. 

Cromer. Ernest Epwarp Smit. 
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MODERNISM AND DESIGN—VII. 
THE USES OF ANTIQUITY. 


By W. R. 


Tue thread by which I would try to tie 
this paper to the rest is the argument that 
by looking on the arts of antiquity as so 
many styles offered for our inspection and 
imitation we miss alike any proper under- 
standing of the past or the present: we 
make the worst of two worlds, the old and 
the new. There will not, however, be much 
argument here, as these thoughts come out 
of the circumstances more than by any will 
of mine. My last instalment was written 
in the Wiltshire village where Christopher 
Wren was born. There one may buy on a 
postcard a view of the home in which he 
lived. The house itself was torn down about 
forty years ago; the inscription on the post- 
card says ‘* being unfit for human habita- 
tion.”’ It was a pleasant-looking old thing, 
and it may have been carefully assisted to 
become unfit, as it interfered with the view 
from a grand new ‘‘ Jacobean ’’ house built 
at the time. The proceeding and the excuse 
are typical of what we do and how we do 
it. The word ‘ Jacobean ’’ doubtless 
helped to make the murder of the old 
building easier, for the new house is at 
least twenty times as full of the ‘‘ style ”’ 

Bthe old one, and probably it never oc- 
curred to the persons concerned that one 
was more real than the other. 

When I went out to post the last section 
I decided, as it was a most beautiful after- 
noon, to go on for a little excursion, and 
what I saw made me feel IT must tell about 
it. Passing a milestone with ‘‘ To Shas- 
ton ’’ on it I first thought of going to the 
old town of Shaftesbury on its hill, but 
later, coming to a directing post marked 
‘* To Donhead St. Mary,’’ I felt ‘‘ called ”’ 
there. It was one of those perfect late 
spring afternoons, greener, more lovely and 
flowery than we can remember—chestnut, 
fruit-blossom, hawthorn, laburnum and 
lilac were all out : the district was the very 
centre of the Wessex down-country, with 
Roman roads, British trackways and settle- 
ments, camps, dykes and ridgeways thick 
on the map. I felt that this, indeed, was 
Alfred’s England. 

Donhead St. Mary’s church stood high, 
a pleasant grey-stone lump in a church- 
yard, approached by a little path slanting 
up a bank to a white-painted gate, full of 
old headstones and box-tombs settled at 
odd angles in a heaving flood of grass 
foamed with flowers. The door of the 
church was not locked (blessed custom !), 
and going in I found myself by ‘ faery ”’ 
alone in a humble yet most noble little 
church, built by coarse English hands about 
the year 1225—in a moment I was two- 
thirds of the way back to Alfred, and half 
the way back to the coming of the English. 
The nave was remarkable in having a clere- 
story of lancets set in wide splayed jambs, 
the rare arches very flat, conforming well 
to the wall plate; the ground arcade was 
on plain round pillars, the capitals at the 
south side carved with comparatively rude 
handiwork but showing exquisite delicacy 
of thought, or rather habit, for such work 
was just done. On the walls were patches 
of pattern work, enough to suggest the 
original scheme of wall-painting. A band 
of bold scroll foliage ran level along over 
the crowns of the nave arches, yellow out- 
lined with red; above, the wall face and 
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window splays were covered with a red- 
lined block-pattern, each division containing 
a couple of flowers. There was just a sug- 
gestion, in one of the great spandrils of 
the nave arcade, which seemed to indicate 
that these had been filled with up-springing 
scroll work of foliage like some in Salisbury 
Cathedral. Every ancient church, normally, 
had its walls illuminated with painting. 
The font is a cylinder surrounded by an 
arcade pattern of transitional kind, with a 
band around the top of braided work—a 
late memory of an old tradition ; the chancel 
has three lancets to the east and a fine arch 
with romantic capitals. The porch is a 
fine piece of building, having a pointed 
tunnel-vault on a series of ribs set close 
together as rafters, the stone slabs of the 
roof being bedded directly on the ribs. 
In going about I have seen not more than 
six or eight such solid built roofs, but it is 
an admirable type. 

No one must follow me to Donhead 
church with the expectation of finding an 
archeological wonder, it is just a thirteenth- 
century village building—quite ordinary, 
some might sayindisappointment. Yet, after 
all, like the May afternoon, the bursting 
trees, the blue-bells and red-robins, it was 
wonderful, and the little white churchyard 
gate reminded me of the door in the wall 
in ‘f News from Nowhere.’’ Again, it 
taught me the delicacy of folk instincts, 
and the inevitable rightness of the ways of 
workmanship when the aim is simple and 
unmixed with vulgarity. I saw what building 
had been in England, ‘‘ what it was in- 
tended to be,’’ and might be again if men 
would only find their way in work to what 
they want. It was just ‘‘ a specimen day "’ 
in English unspoilt country. 

A day or two later I went to Salisbury 
Cathedral by road, driving towards the 
spire which was visible a dozen miles away. 
Approaching the town, the great ‘‘ steeple ’’ 
rose on the axis of an avenue of trees; 
Salisbury spire was not only for the 
cathedral or the town, it was a landmark 
and a signal to heaven. The truth is, we 
cannot really tell what it was to the builders 
or why it was built. We measure it and 
say: ‘' 860 feet high ’’; we look at the 
‘* ball-flower ”’ decoration and say: ‘‘ Early 
fourteenth century,’’ and suppose we know 
all about it, but we do not. It is a piece 
of fourteenth-century history and mind and 
belief and energy which found just that 
form. By fitting our modern names to it 
—‘ Gothic,” ‘‘ Early English,” ‘‘ De- 
corated ""—we delude ourselves into an 
easy illusion of understanding, and, what is 
worse, it prevents our seeing the mystery 
and romance of the original process. We 
simply cannot think that the first projection 
of these things was not by a method some- 
what similar to our own exercises of taste 
in the comparison of forms, delineated on 
paper. In building ships or air-planes or 
motor cars we still build organisms and 
these, like the cathedrals, are experiments 
in poise, force, persistence, unfolding by 
their own inner principles of being: their 
form:is discovered, not imposed by taste. 
So it was with the cathedrals, but they 
had other elements, too, built into them; 
they represent exactly to a year the religion, 
the romance, the culture of the time which 
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shaped them. On May 24 Salisbury 
Cathedral looked wonderfully graceful, 
slender and sharp. It really made me think 
of a tall-masted vessel lying taut and trim 
on a green sea. The grey cloister with its 
dark yews is still a place of magic peace 
where the startling disorder of the town 
outside the harbour of the precinct may 
for an hour be forgotten. 

What were the ideals and aspirations of 
those rough, unlearned men who could cut 
such a thing as this cathedral out of a stone 
quarry? They sought, it is evident, for deli- 
cate balance, exquisite fairness and floods of 
light—no dim religious dark is here. Some 
consideration of the evidences left on the 
vaults and walls shows the entire first 
scheme of colouring and glazing the church. 
On the vaults of the choir were great 
roundels of prophets, apostles and angels, 
with little gussets of scroll work—a curious 
and delightful development from the earlier 
treatment of setting medallions on a ground 
entirely covered with foliage. The spandrils 
between the main arches had compositions 
of scroll work branching from central stems. 
as big as little trees. The transepts, aisles 
and nave had less and less of scroll work, 
but all the walls and vaults were at least 
covered with gleaming white lined out in 
red. The choir screen, the capitals and 
other parts of the choir were touched over 
in places with gold. The windows of the 
clerestory were glazed with fret and knot 
patterns, all in white glass, such as I have 
only seen elsewhere at York and in French 
churches. The lights of greater importance 
in the transepts were of fine jewelled 
grisaille-pattern work. Then at the end of 
the great vista was a superb Jesse window 
with a ground of flashing crimson. By an 
act of thought it is just possible to gain a 
general impression of the snow-white walls, 
the polished grey marble shafts, the colour 
and gold, and the sparkling glass with the 
blazing ruby window in the midst. Every 
cathedral seems to have been the oppor- 
tunity for making some special experiments 
of a minor kind besides the great experi- 
ment of its structure. Here the Triforium 
stage has in each bay a single depressed 
composition of ‘‘ plate tracery.’”’ We look 
at it and think it curious or awkward, 
but it came about quite naturally as an 
overflow from the antecedent single round 
arches of the twelfth century. It belongs 
to its moment and to no other just as the 
motor expedients of ten years ago ‘‘ date 
themselves."" Again, the great sharp 
arches of the nave are moulded with bold 
projections and deep hollows: it was 
a custom of the time to let such mouldings 
die out on a solid cylindrical seating above 
the capitals, so that the arches should 
not be too much weakened at the springing. 
Here the mouldings run down in effect but 
the hollows become more and more 
shallow; it is an intermediate treatment. 

A curious experiment was made on the 
exterior of the church of seeing what could 
be made of ramping forms and half-arches. 
The walls of the nave aisles slope up at an 
angle against the west front, an admirable 
preparation for the square form of the 
front. The semi-arches just mentioned fill 
out the blank spaces on either. side of 
window heads, rising to adjoining but- 
tresses like the side strokes of the letter W. 
Again, on the west front arched forms are 
turned round corners, one curve being on 
one face and the other on the other. 
Doubtless it was done almost uncon- 
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sciously, but it is to be explained as part 
of the general impulse of the moment to- 
wards the formation of tracery. The whole 
west front is, to our eyes, a strange com- 
position, and I believe men of taste are 
anxious as to whether they should ‘ like 
it’’ or not. A preliminary question is : Have 
they ever seen it according to its intent 
and meaning? It is nearly a square with 
a gable set on the level top in the centre 
and a square turret at either corner. These 
turrets have their upper stages boldly 
pushed aside beyond the axes of their 
lower stories so as to increase the width of 
the wall spaces; the turrets are thus de- 
creased in size without the vertical flanking 
lines being modified. The whole wall 
space of the front was arcaded over to form 
niches for sculptured figures. It was de- 
signed to be a Wall of Imagery. The few 
existing old statues show that the ‘‘ icono- 
graphy ’’ as well as the ‘ architectural 
design ’’ closely followed the front of 
Wells. The whole represented the assem- 
bly of redeemed saints following the Last 
Judgment—the Triumph of the Church. 
High in the gable was a great Majesty, as 
is shown by the Eagle of St. John, imme- 
diately above the niche, which holds a 
label on which would have been inscribed 
as usual, ‘‘ In the beginning was the 
Word.”’ The fronts of Wells, Lincoln, 
Peterborough, Crowland, Lichfield and 
Exeter were all variants of the same build- 
ing thesis—the Image Wall, an external 
iconastasis, representing nothing less than 
the battlements of Heaven. 

Across the front of Salisbury runs a 
bold lattice band, so x X X X X X, contain- 
ing a series of deep sunk quatrefoils. I found 
it difficult to know whether I should ‘ like 
it’? or not, until I remembered that a 
band of deep quatrefoils across the Wells 
front has a Choir of Angels—each one a 
head, shoulders and wings, carved on a 
separate stone placed in the panel. The 
choir screen at Salisbury has a similar 
and most beautiful Choir of Angels.* On 
the west front at Exeter little figures of 
angels peep over the parapets above the 
ranges of stone saints. This is not all, and 
closer looking makes it evident that the 
Wall of Imagery was intended to be com- 
pleted by painting and gilding—the whole 
thing was to have been made bright and 
gay like the page of an illuminated book. 
This indeed was the Bible of Salisbury. 
The walls of the cloister and the great 
open north porch show that the colouring 
of the interior of the church overflowed 
into semi-external parts at least, and fur- 
ther, the recessed west doorways them- 
selves have many traces of red and bright 
copper green. Now Stukeley long ago 


-‘mentioned that there were vestiges of 


colour decoration on the west front of 
Crowland Abbey, and Oliver noticed colour 
and gilding on the image wall at Exeter. I 
have myself frequently observed remnants 
of external whitening and painting both 
in France and England. At Salisbury 
itself there is plenty of evidence of external 
whitening; at Peterborough, high up in 
the recessed part of the west front, I saw, 


ch The eastern limb at Lincoln is called the Angel 
oir, from the curved choir of angels, and it is 
pitered through the lovely sculptured Judgment 
Orch, which has figures of the church and syna- 
Sogue in the jambs. The west front at West- 
caster was an image wall. The defaced figure on 
' ~ bridge at Crowland must be the central ajesty 
Siete the Abbey: the Majesty at Lichfield stiil 
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when the scaffolding was up, red lining 
over a whitened surface; at Dunstable 
Priory there is the form of a large painted 
figure (a Majesty?) high in the centre of 
the front. The beautiful sculptured south 
doorway at Lincoln, entering the choir, 
has vestiges of colouring, and some Nor- 
man fragments from the west front were 
brightly coloured when found. At Wells 
Cathedral, when I examined the image 
wall from a_ scaffolding some twenty 
years ago I saw plentiful and certain 
traces of a full scheme of illuminating the 
sculptures with bright colour and gilding; 
the surface was all washed over, then the 
eyes, lips, hair and garments of the figures 
were painted; crowns and other details 
were gilt, and the grounds and hollows to 
the mouldings were picked out with red 
lining and running scrolls. 

Salisbury Cathedral was not built as an 
‘‘ example of church architecture in the 
Gothic style ’’; it was just a stone heaven 
with saints ranged along its terraces as 
sailors man the yards of a ship. 

Antiquity is for reverence, for race-pride 
and a sense of folk ancestry. It offers us 
refreshment of spirit, and the old buildings 
of the land really hold something for the 
healing of the nation, if we could only 
understand; but all this ‘‘ style ’’ chatter 
just intervenes and makes it of no effect. 
As for designing in the ‘‘ Gothic style,”’ 
that is all a mistake. The day of stone 
heavens has passed. What we might 
properly mean by style answered to the 
mind of a people at a given moment; it 
is not shapes which may be copied. For 
instance, a rich American might erect a 
bigger Stonehenge outside New York, but 
it could not be in the Bronze Age style 
without Bronze Age astronomy, sacrifices, 





culture and customs, It should be un- 
necessary to tell gifted architects (and 
many have amazing gifts) and scholar- 
clergy and laymen of common-sense that 
the essence of antiquity is being old and 
not new. 

The point I want to bring out is this— 
our highly educated, or sophisticated, way 
of looking at our national works of art as 
so many specimens of “‘ style ’’ instead 
of as sacred antiquities has not only led 
to our futile efforts to design in ‘* the same 
style ’’ (in other words, to build up-to-date 
antiquities); but it has set a screen be- 
tween us and the monuments, so that we 
cannot know them for what they are, and 
thus we lightly alter and destroy accord- 
ing to taste. To help us the better we 
have two words for everything and several 
explanations of the same word. Our old 
national buildings are alternately called 
‘* medieval *’ and ‘‘ Gothic.’’ We should 
hardly pretend to erect medieval buildings, 
but we think we may design in the 
‘‘ Gothic style.”’ 

Our once solemn cathedrals having been 
ticketed Norman, Transitional, and the rest, 
we go and judge them by ‘ taste ’'—our 
taste, and Fergusson even explained how 
the different ones could be improved! 
That they are antiquities has been for- 
gotten in the thought that they are items 
in a catalogue of styles. We have to re- 
invent a way of seeing them as they are in 
themselves (and were before ‘ restora- 
tion ’’)—pieces of the actual old England 
of the time of Richard Coeur de Lion and 
Edward the First—embodiments of the 
minds and hearts of our fathers in the 
land, builded romances, sacred writings in 
stone. Properly seen, they, too, say ‘‘ be 
yourselves, be modern.”’ 
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Nottingham Bungalow Housing Scheme Ley-out. 


Magor T. C. Howrrt, D.S.O., A.R.I.B.A., Architect. (See p. 10.) 
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THE INSTITUTE OF SCOTTISH ARCHITECTS. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


Tus third annual convention of the Institute 
of Scottish Architects was held in the Art 
Galleries, Dundee, last week. ‘The chair was 
occupied by the President, Mr. Alexander N. 
Paterson (Glasgow), and at the outset of the 
proceedings a civic reception was offered by the 
Lord Provost and magistrates of Dundee. 

In the course of his address of welcome, Lord 
Provost Spence said they in Dundee felt 
highly honoured by the conference being held in 
Dundee and he hoped their visit would prove 
not only pleasant but valuable to the profession 
to which they belonged. They looked to 
architects to see that no monstrosities were 
erected to spoil the amenities of their cities and 
towns, and he hoped the members of the Institute 
would keep that in mind, Every community 
was at present busy with house-building, but 
unfortunately that work was proving very 
costly. He would be pleased if architects could 
find a scheme whereby the cost of building 
houses might be lessened. 

The PRESIDENT, in the course of his reply, 
thanked the Lord Provost and magistrates for 
welcoming them to the historic town of Dundee. 
There was no doubt, he said, that Dundee had 
proved itself to be in the forefront, of the housing 
movement under the direction of Mr. James 
Thomson, the City Architect. No one would 
welcome a reduction in building costs more than 
architects, whose work was being killed by 
impossible prices. Unfortunately, however, the 
remedy was outside their power, unless there 
was a change in the policy of the trade unions 
and the consciences or the British working men. 


Annual Report. 

Mr. W. GLAssForD WALKER (Secretary) then 
submitted the report of the Council for the 
session 1920-21, which contained the follow- 
ing :— 

Hovusine ScuEME FEEs.—The fees for housing 
schemes had been considered frequently, and 
several conferences on the subject with the 
Ministry of Health and the Royal Institute of 
British Architects in London had been attended 
by representatives of the Institute. The 
contention of the Institute that the same scale 
should apply in Scotland as in England had now 
been upheld. 

PRESENTATION Bust OF THE LATE Sir 
Rowanp ANpDERSON.—FKarly in the session the 
proposal was made to have a portrait bust in 
bronze of the late Sir R. Rowand Anderson 
executed by a leading sculptor, with a’view to 
presenting it to him in recognition not only of 
his great achievements in architecture but of 
his many services to that Institute. The work 
was entrusted to Dr. Pittendrigh Macgillivray, 
who had now completed the model in clay, 
which both as a work of art and as a likeness 
had given the greatest satisfaction to the 
Committee appomted to carry through the 
arrangements. 

Roya Cuarter.—A considerable amount of 
work had been done by the Committee entrusted 
with the application for a Royal Charter. A 
draft Charter was drawn up, and after final 
adjustment, was submitted—in the first instance 
—to the Royal Institute, as an interested party. 
The draft was duly approved by the R.I.B.A., 
and opposition before the Privy Council, which 
at one time seemed possible, had now been 
avoided. To obviate confusion between the 
two Institutes, the term ‘“ Incorporation,” is 
proposed to be adopted for the Scottish body. 
Other points have been raised by the Royal 
Institute with reference to the relation of the 
two bodies which are still under discussion, but 
it is confidently expected that these will be 
satisfactorily adjusted and the application 
proceeded with at an early date. 

UntricatioN and REGISTRATION.—The Coun- 
cil is in accord with the general principles 
involved in the unification and registration 
proposals, and is prepared to co-operate in 
carrying these through, provided that the 





autonomy of the Institute is not interfered 
with. 

Howrorary FELLows.—The roll of Honorary 
Fellows was augmented by the election in 
January of Mr. John W. Simpson, Membre Corr. 
de lV’ Instttut de France, Presidert of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 

MemBersuip.—There have been admitted 
to membership during the past session 39 
Fellows, 37 Associates, and 16 Students—92 in 
all, making the total number on the roll 542. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 
THE LATE Sir Rowanp ANDERSON. 


Mr. ALexaNDER N. PaTeRsON was unani- 
mously re-elected President for a further year 
of office, and delivered the following address :— 

It is required by the constitution that the 
retiring Presidént shall give an address on this 
occasion. In theory and in principle I am a 
retiring President, and would have been so in 
practice had I been able to persuade the 
Council that, if only in view of the physical 
disability from which I now suffer, a change 
in the occupancy of the chair would be 
eminently desirable in the interests of the 
Institute. That they have to come to a con- 
trary conclusion is no fault of mine. Theirs 
is the responsibility, while I, animated and 
encouraged by this renewed vote of confidence 
on their part, now endorsed by you, can but 
shoulder the burden and do my best in the 
circumstances. 

Being, then, a continuing and not a retiring 
President, I am absolved from the necessity 
of addressing you formally, and would have 
gladly refrained but for the special circum- 
stance arising from the fact that we meet for 
the first time since the death of Sir Rowand 
Anderson. He was our first President, and 
much more. To employ, with all reverence, 
the words familiar in another application, he 
was our ‘‘ creator and benefactor,’’ and you 
will feel with me, I am sure, that something 
more than the formal resolution already passed 
is called for at this time. It has commonly 
been remarked of Sir Rowand Anderson that 
his force of character, breadth of view, and 
determination of spirit, together with his 
powerful constitution, would have made him 
great in whatever sphere his life-work had 
lain. As a lawyer he would have lent weight 
and dignity to the bench; a soldier, that field- 
marshal’s baton would certainly have ‘been in 
his knapsack and not remained there; a sur- 
geon or physician, he would have been famous 
as an operator or consultant; a churchman, he 
had graced a bishopric or the moderator’s 
chair. But, while these various offices have no 
doubt their various uses, I make bold to say 
that as a great architect his life and work 
were of more value to Scotland than had they 
been spent in any one of them, and we have, 
therefore, cause for thankfulness that as a 
youth he was permitted to follow his natural 
bent, and early transferred from the lawyer's 
desk to the drawing-board. 

I have said that Scotland is the gainer. His 
influence, of course, extends far beyond our 
borders, both through his works themselves 
and through the men who in their younger 
days gained knowledge and inspiration in his 
office, and whose works in many lands reflect 
something of the lessons then learned. Yet 
it remains the fact, somewhat remarkable in 
consideration of his eminence, that his build- 
ings are all with us to enjoy and admire. And 
T am not sure but that, in the main, he would 
have had it so; for Sir Rowand Anderson 
was, first of all, a great Scot. The particu- 
lars obtainable of his early training are 
scanty and uncertain, but if the information 
in this respect contained in the Press accounts 
of his life are correct, as I have been assured 
is the case, we know that as an assistant for 
a time with Sir Gilbert Scott he already 
showed his ability, and from that a successful 
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career in the south must have lain open to 


one of his character. Instead, he preferred to 
return to his native country, and throughout 
his long life remained a stout protagonist of 
things Scottish, of the interest and beauty of 
its national architecture, and the importance 
to the student of a thorough knowledge of its 
early examples in relation to the work, how- 
ever divergent in requirements, of the present 
day. 

If his early training was, even according to 
the ideas of his time, irregular, it is given to 
none to belittle on that account our efforts to 
improve the common opportunities in this 
respect to-day. Genius and determination 
such as his will win through in spite of limita- 
tions. How he himself appreciated the value 
of a thorough education is shown by his 
labours in its cause. He was, indeed, a 
pioneer in that direction when in founding the 
School of Applied Arts in Edinburgh in the 
year 1892 he devoted to its organisation and 
direction his time and means to an extent 
little realised to-day, and that, it must be 
remembered, when still in the full flood of his 
career, as, by general admission, the premier 
architect of Scotland. These, his works, do 
follow him even to this present day. ‘I'he 
measured drawings of our earlier national 
architecture which, in middie life, he incor- 
porated in the scheme of the School, it was a 
chief concern of his latest years to render of 
wider usefulness, and it is mainly owing to 
his personal labour and generosity that, 
despite much initial difficulty and opposition, 
their publication as the National Art Survey 
is Now in progress in a form at once so excel- 
lent and at a price so moderate as to be 
within the reach of all. Nor was his appre- 
ciation of the value of a sound education con- 
fined to that side of it represented by the 
study of old examples, as was evidenced by 
his later offer of open bursaries for promoting 
the study of modern construction. 

As a great Scot, therefore, we honour him; 
as a great educationist also, but most of all 
as a great architect. It is needless for me, in 
a gathering of Scottish architects, to enumcrate 
the many buiidings erected to his design 
and restored under his direction in all parts 
of the country. They are known to and ad- 
mired by us all. He had great opportunities, 
not only in the importance of the commissions 
entrusted to him, but in their variety. For 
in no sense was he a specialist, either as 
regards the nature or purpose of the buildings 
undertaken or the particular styles of architec- 
ture employed for any one of them as being 
best fitted to express his ideas. For him the 
various streams which, united, form our great 
western tradition were his to draw upon at 
will. With freedom and facility, though 
always with sane restraint, he did so, leaving 
untouched only that pure classic which forms 
the original source of them all. This, whether 
it was foreign to his cast of thought, or, as 1s 
more likely, unsuited to the fit rendering ot 
any of the special schemes he was called upon 
to develop, it would now be hard to say. 
Thus, while in his churches he expressed him- 
self in Norman, early or late Gothic (though 
never in the purely English Perpendicular) , 
his Medical Schools and Conservative Club 
were early Italian; his Caledonian Railway 
Buildings and Mount Stuart, French Renais- 
sance; his National Portrait Gallery, French 
Gothic; and his houses, Scottish domestic. 
Yet through all there is a personal note. 
Wherein that lies was well expressed by Mr. 
Ernest Newton in his presidential address on 
the occasion of the presentation of the Roya! 
Gold Medal to Sir Rowand, when he described 
as the characteristic quality of his work “‘ its 
evident integrity, each building being thought 
out for its special purpose with a simplicity 
and directness of conception which dominates 
the whole design, the beauty of any particular 
motif or the careful study of its detail never 
being allowed undue prominence, each work 
being eloquent of the requirements and pur- 
poses of the building and of his knowledge of 
and sympathy with the various crafts em- 
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ployed.” lam not sure but that this essen- 
tial fitness, the ultimate test of all good archi- 
tecture, will not be found based on that sound 
common-sense which, with a strong admix- 
ture of the Celtic imagination, we make boid 
to think of as more or less indigenous to our 
northern soul (though not by any means ex- 
clusive to it!) so tuat in this respect also Sir 
Rowand Anderson may be said to have pro- 
claimed his Scottish nationality. It seems to 
me, at least, that were any of his notable 
buidiugs transferred either to the countries 
of their stylistic origin or to an English en- 
vironment they would have a somewhat alien 
appearance, while in their situation among us 
they in the main, as all good architecture 
should, proclaim themselves to be at home. 
Lut while the achievements of Sir Kowand 
are a common heritage of all, it is scarcely 
necessary to remind ourselves that as mem- 
bers of the Scottish Institute of Architects his 
memory has for our regard a very special 
claim. In the year 1916 he was already 82 
years of age, an age for placid folding of the 
hands to such as attain so great a span of 
years. But for him, though bodily intirmity 
was beginning to teil (his legs he used to 
complain of as the first to fail him), that 
brought no curbing of the spirit. A purely 
Scottish society whicn would incorporate the 
scattered and independent bodies already exist- 
ing in the principal centres and combine their 
efforts for the general advancement of archi- 
tecture in our midst, such was in outline a 
project which had already occupied his 
thoughts for some time. ‘To others also the 
idea had been present, but a leader and capi- 
tal were wanted—a leader under whom 
mutual distrust and difficulties would be for- 
gotten ; capital essential to the working of a 
central Institute without crippling the 
resources and energies of the local societies. 
Sir Rowand furnished both, and within a 
month under his vigorous direction our In- 
stitute was formally constituted. It was on 
October 6, 1916, that negotiations were 
opened by Mr. Lorne Campbell, acting on 
behalf of Sir Rowand, with Mr. John Watson 
and Mr. Whitie, of Glasgow. On the 10th 
these two and myself for the Glasgow In- 
stitute of Architects attended the first meet- 
ing in Edinburgh, with Mr. Lorne Camp- 
bell and Mr. T. F. Maclennan as representing 
the Edinburgh Association, Sir Rowand 
Anderson being in the chair. Negotiations fol- 
lowed with Dundee and Aberdeen, and, 
much spade work having been accomplished 
in the interval on the drafting of a constitu- 
tion, mainly by our great ‘‘ by-lawyer,’’ Mr. 
Whitie, on November 30 the resolution was 
adopted which formally constituted our Insti- 
tute, the representatives present other than 
the above being Mr. G. P. K. Young and 
Mr. John T. McLaren for Dundee, and Mr. 
Harbourne Maclennan and Mr. (now Dr.) 
William Kelly for Aberdeen, with Mr. Glass- 
ford Walker as interim secretary. An addi- 
tional Chapter, as you are aware, has since 
been created, with Inverness as centre. 
_ I may be allowed to interpolate here an 
incident of this first gathering. I thought it 
necessary to state that, while entirely in 
favour of the formation of such a society and 
ready to co-operate to the best of my powers 
in its furtherance, 1t was on the understanding, 
in my position as an old and loyal member 
of the Royal Institute, that no steps should 
be taken which in appearance or reality would 
impair its natural predominance as the central 
authority for the United Kingdom. That pro- 
position was then agreed to, and, while our 
Tustitute is not as yet formally allied to the 
R.I.B.A., except through its Chapters, which 
till our Charter is obtained still retain their 
former connection with the central body, we 
have until now, and propose in the future, to 
act in co-operation with it, and on matters 
of general policy to accept its guidance. ‘lhe 
sole difference in that respect, as I understand 
it, is that while in former times the R.I.B.A. 
Council heard the separate voices of Glasgow 
or Edinburgh, or on rare occasions of both, 
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with the remote possibility of Dundee or Aber- 
deen joining in in future years, it will now 
be favoured with the voice of Scotland. 

On the formation of our Institute, bir 
Kiowand Anderson was naturally elected as 
our first President; during that session he 
regularly occupied the chair, and, as many of 
you will remember, presided at the opening 
of the first Convention heid in Edinburgh in 
the summer of 191/. Since then until his 
death he continued on the Council until the 
past few months, taking an active part in its 
work and that of the Committees, particularly 
those dealing with the Charter, HKducation 
and the National Art Survey. He has, as I 
am privileged to announce here for the first 
time, shown how large a part the Institute 
occupied in his last thoughts by the pro- 
vision regarding it in his will. 

By it he has left to the Institute his house 
(No. 15, Rutland Square) to be used, as he 
himself has expressed it in a memorandum 
attached to the will, as its permanent home. 
That it may the better serve that purpose from 
a social aspect he has added much fine furni- 
ture from his house at Colinton, with silver- 
plate and cutlery included. Educationally we 
are greatly enriched by the further bequest ot 
his extensive library, while as personal 
mementos we shall have his bust and all 
medals, diplomas and illuminated addresses. 
In addition to these the Institute is vested in 
a half share of the residue of his estate, on the 
income from which the first charge is to be a 
sum of money for bursaries and prizes to be 
known as the ‘‘ Sir Rowand Anderson Prizes."’ 

Certain conditions are attached to the 
bequest of which it would be premature to 
intimate the particulars until the Council has 
had an opportunity of considering their bear- 
ing. Meanwhile, we can but express our pro- 
found appreciation of these benefactions on the 
part of our founder towards the further buid- 
ing up of this, the last work of his long and 
fruitful life. Of Sir Rowand Anderson’s many 
achievements it is not, I think, the least. 

In the course of recent wanderings in 
France I was struck with the frequent cases of 
monuments to noted architects set up in 
public places by the towns of their birth or 
principal labours. Such recognition, though 
not less merited, is far to seek in this country, 
yet we may live to see Forres and Edinburgh 
competing for the privilege of giving due 
honour to him whom we remember to-day. 
For the present it is a source of gratification 
that the Institute has been able during the 
past year to secure a worthy presentment ol 
him in the noble bust executed by Dr. Mac- 
gillivray, and to know that, though the formal 
presentation of it was prevented by Sir 
Rowand's death before the bronze could be 
completed, he was pleased with it and with 
the recognition it implied. But for us, 
gentlemen, it seems to me the Institute is 
itself his memorial ; it remains for us and our 
successors to make and keep it worthy of him 
and of service to our art and country. 


New Members of Council and Honorary 
Fellows. 

At the conclusion of the presidential address, 
Dr. Thomas Ross (Edinburgh), Mr. T. F. 
Maclennan (Edinburgh), and Mr. John 
Watson (Glasgow) were appointed as repre- 
sentatives to the Council, and the following 
were elected Honorary Fellows of the Insti- 
tute: Rev. Professor Cooper (Glasgow), Mr. 
A. W. Cox of Glendoick (Glencarse), Sir J. 
Alfred Ewing, K.C.B. (Edinburgh), Sir John 
R. Findlay, K.B.E. (Edinburgh), Mr. D. 
Hay Fleming, LL.D. (Edinburgh), Mr. J. 
Colquhoun Irvine (Principal of St. Andrews 
University), Mr. R. W. R. Mackenzie of 
Earlshall (Leuchars), the Earl of Moray, 
Very Rev. Sir George Adam Smith, D.D. 
(Principal of the University of Aberdeen), 
and Sir J. Lawton Wingate, F.R.S.A. (Edin- 
burgh). 

After the business of the meeting had been 
concluded, a luncheon was held at the Roya! 


Hotel. 


The toast of the Institute was proposed by 
Sir Wituiam Henperson, who suggested that 
young men entering the architectural profes- 
sion should be encouraged to go in for a more 
thorough training. 

In reply, the Presipent said the question 
of education had already been taken up. 
Since the formation of the Institute they could 
speak with authority for the architects in the 
country as they never before could do. 

In proposing ‘‘ The City of Dundee,’’ Dr. 
Tuomas Ketty (Aberdeen) said the county of 
lorfar—or Angus, as he preferred to call it— 
was rich with stone monuments. Arbroath 
had one of the greatest Scottish Abbeys, and 
the tower of Dundee Parish Church,. un- 
finished though it was, was known throughout 
Scotland. He complimented the city on the 
honourabie place it occupied in schemes for 
housing the working class, and wished it suc- 
cess in all its endeavours. The city was suffer- 
ing from the lack of foresight on the part of 
rulers a hundred years ago, and the architects 
or others of that time seemed to think that the 
city should be like Jerusalem—‘* compactly 
built together.’’ Little had been thought of 
fresh air or sunshine, and tenements had 
been placed back to back in narrow streets. 

After luncheon the visitors were con- 
ducted over the new City Hall, and afterwards 
made a tour of the city, visiting en route the 
various housing schemes. 


-_ 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Tue following notes are from the minutes 
of the meeting of the Council of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, held on 
June 20 :— 

AutLiep Socyetses.—The Council admitted 
to alliance with the Royal Institute, under 
By-law 78, the newly-formed Berks, Bucks and 
Oxon Architectural Association, and approved 
of certain amendments to the rules of the 
Northern Architectural Association. 

Tue ArcutnaL>D Dawnay Berquest.—The 
Council approved a scheme for the annual 
award of two “Archibald Dawnay Scholarships” 
of £50 a year each for two years and one of £25 
a year for two years (a total yearly expenditure 
of £259) for candidates who have been through 
the three-year course at a recognised school. 
The scholarships will be awarded for excellence 
in construction and with the idea that the money 
should be used towards assisting the holders in 
the further study of construction. Candidates 
will be nominated by the schools, and the 
selection will be made by the Board of Archi- 
tectural Education, if possible without demand 
ing the attendance of provincial candidates in 
London. The selection will be based largely on 
the actual school-work of the candidates. The 
second year’s enjoyment of the scholarships will 
be subject to the approval or veto of the Board. 

TecunicAL Lectures at THE R.I.B.A.— 
The Council authorised the arrangement by the 
Literature Standing Committee of a series of 
technical lectures to be held during the month 
of November and the first fortnight of Decem- 
ber, 192], in the R.1.B.A. Galleries. 

THe University or SHEFFIELD.—Mr. J. A. 
Gotch was re-elected to represent the R.I.B.A. 
on the Court of Governors of the University of 
Sheffield 

PROFESSIONAL CLASSES AID Councry.—Mr. 
George Hubbard was appointed to represent 
the R.1.B.A. on this Council. 

Tue Royat Commission ON FIRE PREVEN- 
TIoN.—The Building Act Committee was author- 
ised to co-opt additional members, representing 
London and the provinces, and to arrange for the 
furnishing of evidence to the Royal Commission 
on Fire Prevention. 

Tue FEtLowsuire.—Under the provisions. of 
By-law 12, Mr. Ralph Knott was unanimously 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Institute. 

Woopen Houses AND THE GOVERNMENT 
Sussipy.—A protest was sent to the Ministry 
of Health against the subsidising of houses 
Suilt of unseasoned wood, ' 
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Sketch for War Memorial, Leeds. 

This design was prepared in May, 1920, at 
the request of the Leeds War Memorial Com- 
mittee, and was intended to include the lay-out 
of a large piece of vacant ground in the centre 
of the city, facing Cookridge-street. The 
memorial shown in the sketch was to stand in 
the centre of an oblong water-piece, 112 tt. 
long by 40 ft. wide, with fountains at either 
end. This was to have been set in a 
paved terrace or platform, about 240: ft. 
long by 78 ft. wide, approached from Cook- 
ridge-street by a flight of eight steps 50 ft. 
wide, flanked on either side by large bronze 
lions on pedestals. The height from the pave- 
ment in Cookridge-street to the top of the bronze 
group was to have been 67 ft. 6in. The frieze 
of figures below the sarcophagus, 5 ft. 9 in. high, 
was to run round all four sides of the memorial. 

The building shown in the background does 
not exist, but was included in the design in order 
to show the whole composition and the relation 
of the memorial to possible future buildings. In 
the result it was found impossible to collect the 
necessary funds and the whole scheme has 
accordingly been abandoned. The design is by 
Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., and is exhibited 
at the Royal Academy Exhibition. 


Garden, Cherkeley. 

The design for the garden at Cherkeley, 
Leatherhead, by Mr. Robert Atkinson, 
F.R.1.B.A., is exhibited at the Royal Acad- 
emy. 


War Memorial Chapel, Ely Cathedral. 
This chapel, on the eastern side of the north 
transept, is being fitted up as a memorial to the 
men of Cambridgeshire and the Isle of Ely who 
fell in the war. It will be divided from the 
transept by a screen—which does not show in the 
perspective drawing—and will have a framing of 
oak panelling on each side and across the eastern 
end. The frieze and cornice will contain the 
inscription, and the arms of the Isle of Ely, the 
University of Cambridge, the Borough of Cam- 
bridge, and the County. As close upon 6,000 
names have to be recorded, the panels on either 
side of the chapel are in four leaves, which will be 
hinged to swing open, and upon the fronts and 
backs of these, and the face of the inner panels 
against the wall, the names will be painted in 
white, on the oak work, divided into parishes. 
The floor of the chapel will be in Portland stone 
and Purbeck marble, and the eastern window 
will be in coloured glass, by Messrs, Powell, of 
Whitefriars Glass Works. The whole of the 
woodwork will be picked out in colour, somewhat 
after the traditional manner of East Anglia. 
The work is being carried out by Messrs. Rattee 
& Kett, of Cambridge, from the designs of Mr. 
Guy Dawber, F.S.A., the architect, who is re- 
presented by this drawing at the Royal Academy. 
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No. 42, Upper Brook-street, W. 

The plans show two houses designedj by 
Messrs. Mewés & Davis for Messrs. Trollope & 
Colls, Ltd. The site was previously occupied by 
a house and stables, but as the mews known as 
Culross-street is wide, and no doubt will become 
in time a residential street, it was thought 
advisable to erect a small house on the site of 
the stables instead of a garage. The elevation 
illustrated, which is in the style of the late 
18th century, is the facade. to Upper Brook- 
street, and will be built in Portland stone. 





Girvan Cottage Hospital. 

This cottage hospital is being given to Girvan, 
Ayrshire, by Mr. Thomas Davidson. The 
hospital contains male and female wards, and 
two private wards. There is also a well-equipped 
operating theatre, and accommodation for 
matrons and nursing staff. The buildings are 
of stone and the roofs are slated with Tilber- 
thwaite slates (silver grey). The style of 
architecture adopted is a free treatment of 
Scottish domestic. 

The architects are Messrs. Watson, Salmond & 
Gray, of Glasgow, and the contractors for the 
works are as follows :—Mason and brick work : 
Thomas Blair & Son, Girvan; joiner: J. & D. 
Meikle, Ayr; slater: Wm. Auld & Son, Ayr ; 
plumber: Wm. Anderson, Ltd., Glasgow ; 
plaster: Wm. Miller, Ayr; tiles: Robert 
Brown & Sons, Paisley. 





Bungalows at Noitingham. 


For some time past the Housing Department 
of the Nottingham Corporation has concentrated 
on the question of producing reasonable housing 
accommodation at a cost or £500 per house, and 
it was found that the best way to attain this 
low figure at the present day was to build houses 
of the bungalow type. A scheme was therefore 
prepared tor a small self-contained group of 
12 bungalows on the Highbury-road site, Bulwell, 
and tenders were invited from suitable contrac- 
tors who could rapidly deal with this specimen 
group. The lowest tender was received from 
Messrs. T. Barlow & Co., of Nottingham, and 
their price was £497 per bungalow complete, 
including all the necessary footpaths, fences, 
and drainage. The scheme embraces three 
type designs to suit the various aspects, and the 
external dimensions of each type are exactly 
similar in order to standardise the roofing. The 
great disadvantage of excessive frontage re- 
quired for bungalows has been considerably 
overcome by the introduction of detached 
bungalows placed end-ways on, thereby obtain- 
ing a reasonable average frontage for the whole 
group. 

The accommodation is up to the standard at 
present allowed by the Government for a non- 
parlour house, and one of the three bedrooms 
has been suitably arranged so that it can be 
used as a parlour where only two bedrooms are 
desired. An entrance hall of a good size has 
been arranged in each type and the small built-in 
gas fires in the parlour and the main bedroom 
are more appreciated than the somewhat 
inferior mantel registers allowed. The passage- 
ways through the living-rooms have been 
reduced to a minimum, and so arranged that 
they will not interfere with the easy chairs 
around the fire. The living-room fireplaces 
will be fitted with ‘ Interoven” or “ Excel- 
sior”’ ranges according to the class of tenant 
anticipated, and in either case there will be 
back boilers to give an adequate supply of 
hot water to the sink, lavatory basin, and bath. 
This adds a good deal to the expense as com- 
pared with a copper-fed or geyser-fed bath and 
sink, but the extra cost entailed would appear 
warranted in view of the very great advantage 
obtained. This is the first Nottingham type 
design where the w.c. has been placed in the 
bathroom ;, it is recognised that this is subject 
to a little criticism, but a good deal of expense 
has been saved by this principle. 

The foundations are to be constructed in 
ordinary brickwork to the damp-course level, 
and above this point the outer walls are to be 
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in 2 in. brick grip blocks reinforced with diagonal 
wires on either side. The outer surface is to 
be finished with 1 in. of cement stucco treated 
with a waterproofing material and the inner 
surface with cement plaster. The stucco is to 
be finished with colour-wash and the plinth 
tarred. The internal partitions will be in 2} in. 
concrete slabs, and the ceilings in composition 
boards or plaster slabs. The roof is to be 
constructed on the purlin and boarding principle, 
and covered with felt and red asbestos tiles 
with a specially large lap adequate to the some- 
what flat pitch. Owing to the great cost of 
light castings the eaves gutters will be built up 
in wood and tarred on the inside. A large 
projection has been given to the eaves and verges 
to improve the general effect. 

The “‘ N.H.” gas fires of the Davis Gas Stove 
Co. will be used, and specially built brick flues 
will be formed for these, terminating under the 
eaves or in the centre of the gables with a special 
extract vent brick. All the rooms not fitted 
with fireplaces will be adequately ventilated with 
ventilating grates. The windows of the main 
rooms will have, in addition to the usual side 
hung casements, top hung hoppers, and the 
living-rooms will have French casements that 
can be folded right back. In some cases the 
bathrooms will be fitted with a combined bath 
and lavatory basis to economise the floor space. 

An alternative estimate has also been arranged 
whereby the outer walls can be constructed 
9 in. thick, consisting of a 4} in. brick wall on 
the outside, a 1} in. cavity, and a 3 in. plaster 
slab on the inside, the two thicknesses being 
secured together with galvanised iron ties. The 
internal partitions are also to be in plaster. 
The plaster slabs in all cases will be cast with a 
finished face and set in plaster. By this method 
a large percentage of the plasterer’s work would 
be saved, and the bungalow could be much more 
speedily occupied. The cost of the bungalows 
in this alternative construction would be £519 
each, all inclusive as before. 

The designs have been prepared and the 
scheme organised by Major T. C. Howitt, D.S.O., 
A.R.I.B.A., Housing Architect to the Notting- 
ham Corporation. 


a G © 
MEETINGS. 


Fripay, July 1. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Engineering 
Conference (second day). At Gt. George-street, 
S.W.1. 10 a.m. 

Chadwick Public Lectures.—Mr. A. L. Bowley 
on “The Growth of Suburban Population in 
England, especially from 1881 to 1911.” At 
Royal Society of Arts, John-street, Adelphi, 
W.C. 2. 8 p.m. 


Saturpay, July 2. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Excur- 
sion to Emanuel Priory and Haming Castle. 


Monpay, July 4. 
Royal Institute of British Architects.—Special 
general meeting to consider scale of fees for 
housing work. At 9, Conduit-street, W. |. 
8 p.m. 


<i 
coal 


The Cremation Society of England. 

Year by year more and more valuable and 
productive land is being withdrawn from culti- 
vation and the use of the living to be converted 
into large and costly cemeteries for the dead, 
which could be avoided if cremation were 
universally adopted. The Cremation Society, 
constituted of persons who believe for these 
and other reasons that cremation is preferable 
to burial, is entirely self-supporting, the services 
of its council and officers being honorary. 
From Vol. XXXII of the “ Transactions of the 
Society ” (London: 52, New Cavendish-street, 
W. 1. Price 1s.) we learn that the total number 
of cremations for Great Britain during 1920 
was 1,796, a number in advance of any other 
year with the exception of 1919, the year of the 
influenza epidemic. 
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THE LIVERPOOL CONFERENCE OF ARCHITECTS. 


Tue Annual Conference of the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects was held in 
the City of Liverpool last week. Beginning 
on Thursday, June 238, it extended until 
Saturday evening, June 25. The pro- 
gramme comprised the reading of papers, 
discussions, and visits to buildings and 
places of interest in and around the city. 


The following general impression by a 
well-known architect who was present gives 
some idea of the success of the Conference. 

Whether or no it was the perfect weather, 
the meeting of friends too rarely met, or 
the splendid hospitality of Liverpool every- 
where shown that was responsible for the 
immense success of the Conference, it is 
impossible to say. But, certainly, it was 
a success, a supreme success, and though 
regarded beforehand somewhat in the light 
of an experiment it emerged as an ex- 
perience, and an experience that the 
R.I.B.A. must annually repeat. 

Liverpool, proud of its masterpieces of 
architecture by Elmes, Cockerell, and 
Wood; of its great modern office blocks 
reminding one of its close associations with 
New York; of its noblest of rivers, upon 
which lay at rest the great liners of the 
world, was, to one who knows it well, look- 
ing at its best. 

But of the Conference. The profession 
was well represented. Not only was there 
present an interesting contingent from Lon- 
don, but there were delegates from such dis- 
tant centres as Glasgow, Dublin and Cardiff. 
And not only was the representation suc- 
cessful numerically and interesting geo- 
graphically, it had a personal interest also. 
There was there the youngest of the mem- 
bers of the Royal Academy, Mr. G. Gilbert 
Scott, who, artist as he is to the finger tips, 
gave a delightful description of how he had 
worked at the design of his cathedral for 
eighteen years, pointing out its drawing 
interests as if modelling it in his mind. 
His description was not of its purpose or 
of its size, but of how he conceived of the 


massing of its parts. There was also 
present at the Conference Mr. Maurice 
Webb, who, in a very able paper on 


‘ Official Architecture,’’ captured the con- 
fidence of everyone and indicated his ability 
to handle so difficult a professional problem 
as this. So great was the success of this 
paper that the audience insisted upon 
passing a resolution as to its proposals, 
although the passing of resolutions had, in 
the framing of the programme, been strictly 
debarred. 

_There was also present Mr. W. G. 
Newton, the new President of the Archi- 
tectural Association, whose inimitable good 
humour and natural eloquence were so 
marked a feature of more than one dis- 
cussion. But the “ stars ’’ were not all 
from London. There was Mr. Percy 
Worthington (and his brother Hubert) from 
Manchester, whose reference to the Lanca- 
shire labour councillor’s insistence on the 
appointment of a qualified architect in the 
carrying out of a housing scheme, given to 
the audience in the dialect in which it was 
originally delivered, was perhaps one of 
the pithiest episodes in the whole of the 
two days, as the humorous dumb platform 
Interchange of opinion between Mr. Rees, 
the past-President of the Liverpool Society, 


Adshead the most 


and Professor was 
amusing. 

It would be impossible to mention the 
names of all those whose oratory contri- 
buted so much to the success of the meet- 
ings. It is sufficient to say the papers were 
one and all excellent. The President’s re- 
marks on unification and registration were 
regarded as the clearest statement of the 
case that has yet been made, and his policy 
was unanimously approved. 

Professor Reilly, described by a facetious 
member of the audience as representing the 
‘* warm ’’ side of the Liverpool School of 
Architecture in contrast with his more logical 
colleague and assistant, Mr. Lionel Budden, 
was in the best of form. In his paper on 
‘* Propaganda and Publicity ’’ he safely 
‘ skidded " with amazing ability over 
some remarkably thin ice, and though, as 
he clearly explained to his audience at the 
outset, he was not himself in favour of a 
policy of propaganda and publicity, it was 
found that he was well able to give the 
Institute some valuable advice. 

But the two days did not consist entirely 
of papers and addresses. There were inter- 
ludes—receptions, teas, luncheons, ban- 
quets, visits to buildings, and a trip on the 
river, kindly arranged for the members of 
the Conference by the Directors of the 
White Star Company. 

A happy opening to the proceedings on 
the first morning was the reception by the 
Lord and Lady Mayoress at the Town 
Hall, when the famous suite of public 
rooms, with their English Empire furnish- 
ings, all recently restored in the best of 
taste by Mr. Romaine Walker, was care- 
fully examined. 

The visit to the Cathedral, when the 
party was conducted by Mr. Gilbert Scott. 
has been referred to. The visit to Port 
Sunlight was of another kind. Here was 
seen the great margarine factory, the latest 
product of Lord Leverhulme, the ‘‘ master 
mind.’’ Tea was later served in Hulme 
Hall, but in the interval a few delegates 
surreptitiously crept into the uncompleted 
picture gallery and told of the wonders 
that were there shortly to be disclosed. 

But perhaps in the panorama of happen- 
ings that filled these very full two days, 
nothing was more appreciated than the 
visit to the Cunard Building, where the 
last word in office equipment was seen. 
There were vast public offices furnished 
with the richest of mahogany panellings 
and Empire columns, the caps gilded ac- 
cording to the needs of the style. There 
were walls painted in sea-green with window 
mouldings picked out in gold. There were 
halls of grey stucco in contrast to the usual 
cream. There were walls, also, of a com- 
position that looked like polished Hopton 
Wood stone. Here the party was received 
by Mr. Willink and his young partner, 
Mr. Harold Dodd, who came recently from 
the Liverpool School. At the conclusion of 
this interesting visit the party was enter- 
tained to tea, a tea presided over by Mrs. 
Willink and Mrs. Dodd. 

As a conclusion to the second day’s pro- 
ceedings there was the trip on the river, 
a happy ending to a happy day. The 
weather was perfect, the heat being tem- 
pered by a cool breeze from the west. 
Everyone enjoyed the little voyage im- 
mensely, even including Mr. William 


Woodward, who admittedly has never been 
known to brave the elements so well before. 
So much for the meetings and the visits; 
the banquet at the Adelphi Hotel remains 
yet to be described. The dining room, than 
which there are few finer public rooms in 
this country, was well arranged, the menu 
was excellent and the speeches all of them 
good. The Lord Mayor, who with the Lady 
Mayoress came as honoured guests, with 
very natural eloquence and fervour, and 
in a speech delivered in response to the 
President's toast, paid a fitting compliment 
to the work of architects, and in particular 
to the influence of the Liverpool School. 

Mr. Buckland, of Birmingham, replying 
for the guests, advocated in a way that was 
extremely telling the importance of a city 
like Liverpool having a committee of taste 
comprised of artists and literateurs to 
whom the Council might refer for advice 
any difficult questions relating to public 
improvements in the town. 

The Vice-Chancellor of the University, 
Dr. Adami, supported Mr. Buckland in » 
speech full of humorous comment, vitality 
and natural force. These speeches, de- 
livered in the presence of so important an 
assembly as sat at the high table, carried 
great weight, and will no doubt go far to 
enlist the sympathies of the citizen in 
favour of securing good architecture. 

There is no doubt but that the aims of 
the Conference, which were to bring 
together architects practising at a distance, 
to solidify opinion and to strengthen the 
position of the architect in the eyes of the 
general public, were well advanced. Many 
things were said which might appear un- 
generous towards the official architect, and 
many remarks were made that might leave 
the architects of Liverpool, in regard to 
their relations with the public officials, in 
a worse case than before ; but, as was clearly 
stated by Mr. Maurice Webb in opening his 
paper, it was not the official that they were 
attacking, but the conditions under which 
he was working, and which are certainly 
not favourable to the advancement of good 
architecture. 

A word must be said, in conclusion, of 
the President of the Liverpool Society, 
Mr. Gilbert Fraser; the Past-President. 
Mr. T. T. Rees, and the Honorary Secre- 
tary, Mr. Richard Holt, who by their 
friendly help and advice did so much to 
assist visitors and make their visit to Liver- 
pool a memorable one. 


The following is a list of those present :— 


Patrick Abercrombie. E. R. F. Cole. 
Henry R. Collins, 
(Vice 


8. L H. C. Corlette. 
President, R.I.B.A.). P. H. Oundall. 


H. A. Dalrymple. 


R. Frank Atkinson. 

F. E. G. Badger. W. R. Davidge. 

W. 8S. Beaumont. A. C. Dickie. 

H. L. Beckwith. W. Glen Dobie. 

T. P. Bennett. Edwin J. Dod. 

J. W. Benwell. Harold A. Dod. 

O. D. Black. W. B. Fletcher. 

Chas. A. Bladon. C. B. Flockton (President, 
Q. M. Bluhm, Sheffield Society of 
Geo. E. Bolshaw. Architects). 


Harold J. Fogg. 


Egerton L. Bower 
ell. Gilbert Fraser (President, 


James 8. Bramw 


C. H. E. Bridgen. Liverpool Architectural 
W. G. Buck. Society). 
Herbert T. Buckland Ernest Gee. 
(President, Birmingham H. B. 8. Gibbs 
Architectural Associa- J. Walter Gibbs. 
tion). Hastwell Grayson. 
Lionel B. Budden. W. Curtis Green. 
J. H. Burton. E. Griffiths. 


Harold Griffiths. 
H. V. Gutzmer. 

Stanley Hall. 
Austen Hall. 


Ralph H. Byrne. 

Kenneth Cameron. 
D. Campbell. E. 
Wm. T. Clarke. H. 
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From a sketch by Mr. T. P. Bennett, A.R.I.B.A. 


[This building, in which the business meetings of the R.I.B.A. Conference were held last week, 
was built (1874-1877) from the designs of Messrs. Cornetius SHerRLock and H. H. VALE. ] 


Eric Morley. 
8. Pelham Morter. 


Stanley Hamp 
J. vi 
W. G. Newton. 
Frederick W. Nicholson. 


. Hargreaves. 
Charles W. Harris. 


Wm. 5 poe 

Francis H, Healey. Lucius eee (Presi- 
A. BE. Heazell. dert, R.I.A.I.). 

BE. H. Heazell., G. D. Oliver. 

Gordon Hemm. H. L. Pate 


. Paterson. 
A. W. Hennings(President, W. T. Plume (Editor, The 
Manchester Society o Builder). 


Architects). . Poole. 
8. G. Hewitt. H. C. Portsmouth (Presi- 
HR. Percy Hinde. dent, South Wales In- 
F. Holt stitute of Architects). 


Richard Holt (Hon. Sec. Edgar Quiggin. 
iT. T. Rees 


een Architectural T. » 
Society). C. H. Reilly. 
Francis Hooper. Frank Rimmington. 
A.J. ape. N. 8. Robinson. 

G. A. Humphreys. H. J. Rowse. 

J. P. Hunter. Albert Schofield. 


Francis Jones, G. Gilbert Scott, A.R.A. 
Ivor Jones (Hon. Secre- T, F. Shepheard. 
tary, South Wales In- George Simpson. 
stitute of Architects). John W. Simpson (Presi- 
Arthur Keen (Hon. Sec., dent, R.I.B.A.). 
R.1.B.A.). J. Llewellyn Smith. 
A. Ralph Keighley. Norman R. Stirling. 
— Kingham. M. Calvert Sunter. 
L. Kaitchen (President, John Swarbrick. 
York and East York- Samuel Taylor. 
shire Architectural Soc.) ge Thomas. 
Law. H, win 


William H. nwin. 
ay H, Lawson. Reginald Wainwright. 
T. Alwyn Lloyd. B. M. Ward. 


Ian MacAlister (Secretary, Maurice E. Webb. 
R.1.B.A.) 


B.A. W. E. Willink. 

S. A. H. Mackey. Percy Wilson. 

F. Morrall Maddox. William Woodeson. 

J. H. McGovern. Wm. Woodward. 

Thomas R. Milburn (Presi- Hubert Worthington. 
dent, Northern Archi- P. 8. Worthington. 
tectural Association). 





FRIDAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 
Civic Welcome. 


On Friday morning the members assembled 
at the Liverpool Town Hall, where they were 
welcomed by the Lord Mayor and the Lady 
Mayoress (Alderman and Mrs. E. Russell 
Taylor). 

In delivering an address o 
Lorp Mayor mentioned that fie himself had 
served articles in an architect’s office. It was, 
he believed, twenty years since the Institute 
last paid an official visit to Liverpool, and he 
hoped the visit this year would yield good results. 
Liverpool had not many relics, but it had many 
compensations, one of which was the Town 
Hall; he believed the late King Edward had 
said that although he had been in every town 
hall of note in Europe he had never seen a more 


welcome, the 


magnificent suite of rooms than those. There 
were many things for them to see in Liverpool, 
including the extremely fine building, St. 
George’s Hall. There was also in course of 
erection, slowly rearing its stately head, a 
building which was a pleasure to the citizens of 
Liverpool—the Cathedral, which they in Liver- 
pool and many people outside considered a 
magnificent piece of work. He hoped their 
deliberations would be of benefit to the Institute 
and that the Conference and papers would do 
much good. 

In reply, the PrestpENt (Mr. Joun W. Simr- 
80N) thanked the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress 
on behalf of the Institute for the kindness with 
which they had been welcomed on behalf of the 
Corporation. He congratulated the Lord Mayor 
and Corporation on their possession of the 
Liverpool Town Hall, and he entirely agreed 
with the opinion of King Edward VII when he 
said that suite of rooms was unequalled in 
Europe. 

After an inspection of the rooms the members 
of the Conference proceeded to the Walker Art 
Gallery, where the meetings were held for 
discussion of papers and other business. 


UNIFICATION AND REGISTRATION. 
By Joun W. Simpson. 

THE PRESIDENT (Mr. J. W. Stmpson) occupied 
the chair and read a paper entitled ‘‘ The Unifi- 
cation and Registration of the Architectural 
Profession,” in the course of which he said that 
when he came into office, immediately after the 
signing of peace in 1919, he found himself at the 
head of a Council of whose activity and energy 
it was impossible to speak too highly. With 
such an instrument at his disposal, and the 
support and goodwill of an extraordinarily loyal 
profession at his back, it seemed clear that the 
time had come to attempt that reconstruction of 
their organisation which had long been felt 
necessary. There was much latent dissatisfac- 
tion, especially among the younger men. It 
was felt that had the profession been able to 
speak with a single voice they could have made 
it heard with far more effect than they did during 
the war and in the initial stages of national 
reconstruction. Architects were divided into 
two main groups, engaged upon more or less the 
same work, and these, though not perhaps 
actually hostile to each other, were in a position 





of rivalry. Instead of bringing their united 
weight to bear on subjects of importance to the 
profession, their force was dissipated in desultory 
efforts, sometimes not even in the same direction. 
The Royal Institute and the Society of Archi- 
tects were harmful to each other, and the lack of 
a single and representative headship paralysed 
all attempts of the profession to intervene in 
public matters with the effect to which its 
numbers and its importance in the sociai system 
entitled it. The Institute itself needed knitting 
up far more closely with its offspring, the allied 
societies. 

That want of harmony was, however, but 
relative and superficial. The profession was 
extraordinarily loyal, very free from jealousy, 
and ready and willing to work together for the 
common good. They had only to look for a 
moment at the divisions which ravaged other 
liberal professions to see, with a justifiable com- 
placency, that the architectural profession was 
already far more advanced than they towards 
the ideal of unity ; that the task of the architects 
was, in comparison with theirs, a light one; 
and that they were actually on the verge of 
achieving such a solid and effectual organisation 
of British architects as existed in no other 
profession in the world. It was a great and 
inspiring thought. The accomplishment was 
within reach at that moment. Let them put 
aside any small differences of opinion as to 
methods, and make one final, courageous step—- 
all together—to make the Royal Institute of 
British Architects the single organisation for the 
whole profession. The effort was well worth 
while. It was already unique, the greatest and 
most effectively organised body of architects 10 
the world. In no other country had their 
profession attained such authority as the Royal 
Institute had achieved in this. It controlled the 
whole architectural education in the universities 
and schools of the Empire; it dispensed great 
honours ; it ennobled the great architects of the 
world by the award of the Royal Gold Medal ; 
it set the standards of remuneration, of profes 
sional conduct, and of examination for all 
architects of the Kingdom; and, after revolu- 
tionising the conduct of architectural competl- 
tions, it was now able to, and did, dictate just 
and reasonable terms for its members to every 
Government and municipal authority with 
regard thereto. 
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With unity must come registration; the 
closing of the great architectural profession, 
whose proper practice needed long and costly 
training, to the unqualified quack. He did not 
propose to await the dilatory methods of Parlia- 
ment before getting registration in hand. True, 
they would need an Act to legalise it, and as 
soon as the final touches were put to the unifica - 
tion proposals they must get a Bill drafted and 

ush it forward; but it might take some time 
to get it through both Houses, and there was no 
reason why they should not set up the Register 
at once, with their own Registrar, and have 
machinery in working order to which the 
Government would only need to give legal con- 
frmation. It would supply the strongest 
possible evidence that what they asked for was 
needed and was practicable, and that reputable 
architects were’ unanimous in demanding it. 

After recalling the steps that had led up to the 
present position, and expressing his appreciation 
of the loyal support he had received from Sir 
Charles Ruthen (President of the Society of 
Architects) and Mr. Arthur Keen (Honorary 
Secretary, R.1.B.A.), Vice-President and 
Honorary Secretary respectively of the Unifica- 
tion Committee, he said the proceedings of the 
Committee were notable for complete, and 
perhaps unexpected, absence of discord. Two 
alternative proposals were discussed and referred 
to the Sub-Committee—the first, the absorption 
of all architects into one great body ; the second 
the federation of the existing bodies and the 
formation of a central council of their representa- 
tives. On April 6 the Sub-Committee produced 
the expected report on the machinery for working 
out the two alternative proposals, which had 
become known as “‘ Scheme A” and “*Scheme B.” 
The main Committee met again on May 12, and 
proceeded to discuss the Report. It was worth 
noting that the meetings of the (cmmittee had 
not been private, but open to the Press, with 
the result that the whole course of the discussion 
could be followed in the published reports. The 
result had fully justified the procedure. 

After full debate, the principle of Scheme ‘‘ A ”’ 
was adopted, ‘‘ nemine contradicente”; and 
the following resolutions were passed :— 

(1) That the principle of “Scheme A ”— 
namely, the bringing of all the architects of 
the United Kingdom into membership of the 
R.1.B.A.—be adopted as the basis for unifi- 
cation. 
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(2) That the matter be referred to the Sub- 
jCommittee to consider details and report to 
the Main Committee. 

(3) That the Committee recommend the 
Royal Institute to draft such alterations to its 
Charter and By-laws as may be necessary to 
comply with the principle of “Scheme A,” 
adopted this day by the Unification and 
Registration Committee, and to confer with 
the Council of the Society of Architects as to 
conditions of membership. 

(4) That six additional representatives of 
the allied societies be selected by the Chairman 
and Vice-Chairman from the members of the 
Main Committee to serve upon the Sub- 
Committee. 


The effect of these resolutions was that the 
Society of Architects had agreed to amalgamate 
with the Royal Institute and form one great 
Organisation, subject only to satisfactory 
arrangements with regard to classification. The 
Council of the Royal Institute immediately 
accepted these resolutions, appointed a Com- 
mittee to draft the alterations in the Charter 
and By-laws needed to give effect to them, and 
directed a conference with the Society to arrange 
details. In the meantime, the Associates of the 
Institute had met Mr. Keen and himself to talk 
over the position in so far as it concerned their 
own class, which consisted practically wholly of 
men who had passed the Examinations. It was 
felt, therefore, that they had a right to be con- 
sulted as to their views, before the Committee 
went too far. It was pleasant to record that a 
high note of responsibility was struck at this 
meeting. The great importance of the move- 
ment, and the fact that some self-sacrifice was 
necessary by members of the Royal Ins.vitute in 
order to attain the end in view were fully 
recognised. He was convinced that they had 
the Associates behind them in their efforts. 
The President and Secretary of the Society of 
Architects, with Mr. E. J. Sadgrove (Past- 
President), had since met the Committee and 
agreed on general lines. It was felt undesirable 
to make any serious alteration to the Associate 
class. A certain number of undoubtedly quali- 
fied members of the Society would jcin as Fellows 
of the Royal Institute, others would join a new 
class of “‘ Members R.I.B.A.” in which it was 
proposed to incorporate the Licentiates of the 
R.1I.B.A. Members of Allied Societies, on the 
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report of their Councils, and unattached qualified 
men, after scrutiny by the Council of the 
R.1.B.A., would be admitted to the same class. 
In order to strengthen the Associate class, it 
was proposed to institute a special examination 
for *‘Members” desiring admission thereto— 
from Associates they could proceed to the 
Fellowship, subject to the present qualifying 
requirements. The ‘“ Members’”’ class was to 
be closed after a certain limited period of in- 
vitation, and would thus expire in course of time, 
leaving two permanent degrees of membership 
of the Royal Institute—the Fellows and the 
Associates. During their existence they would 
have voting powers, of what exact degree was 
not yet determined. 

He did not hope that everyone would be 
entirely satisfied with everything proposed. 
There were always some who hesitated to take 
the necessary step, always some who criticised 
and raised objections, but it was only by the 
sacrifice of some of their own pet views that they 
would attain real solidity and unity. They had 
never been so near it as on that day. The 
finishing touches only were wanted to complete 
the structure they had raised with such pains 
and mutual forbearance. Who would dare take 
the responsibility of wrecking—on any selfish, 
any personal grounds—the Temple of Concord 
they were erecting, not for themselves, but for 
the future good of those who followed them ? 


Discussion. 

Mr. HastweE.t Grayson (Liverpool) said the 
President was quite right in saying that what 
had taken place in the period he had reviewed 
had been far and away the most important on 
matters architectural that had ever taken 
place, and they owed a great deal to him. He 
thought two things very greatly in Mr. Simpson’s 
favour were: (1) that he got the Institute 
more in touch with the provinces, and incident- 
ally the provinces more in touch with the 
Institute ; and (2) he advanced registration 
a stage further. In the provinces they were 
convinced registrationists long before they were 
in London, but registration seemed hopeless 
without unification. They all felt that unifica- 
tion must be put in hand. No one liked it, 
but it was absolutely necessary. The recent 
discussion in Parliament on the Dentists’ Bill 
showed how everything depended on unity. 
One of the things the President had done was 
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to, get_in touch with the Associates. It was 
absolutely necessary to carry the younger men, 
who were a strong and live force. So far as he 
understood_the, proposals, the Associates and 
younger men generally in the provinces would 
think very much as the Associates who recently 
met_the President. and Mr. Keen. They in 
the provinces had realised for a long time that 
they owed a great deal to the Society of Archi- 
tects for the matter of registration and unifi- 
cation. ‘hey felt that within their ranks the 
Society had a strong personality with a greater 
driving force than anybody inside the Institute, 
and he thought they owed a great debt to him. 
He had brought the question to the front, and 
had been of very great service. If they could 
get registration through in the next six or eight 
years he would be very well content. 

Mr. GitBERT FRAsER (Liverpool) said he 
always felt that the serious trouble, which 
seemed now to have disappeared, in connection 
with unification was the Society of Architects ; 
it was very pleasant indeed to know that the 
Society had practically agreed to throw in its 
lot with the Koyal institute, and make one 
headquarters and one governing body. He 
thougnt, on behalf of the Liverpool Society of 
Architects, he was justitied in saying that they 
in Liverpool would give whole-hearted support, 
because they were all véry keen to see unity 
in the profession and to see themselves enrolled 
with the governing body. 

Mr. H. T. BuckLanp (Birmingham) said 
they all realised that registration involved the 
roping in of the whole of the profession. It 
looked rather like a man who had been con- 
vinced that he had got a disease which had to 
be remedied, and as soon as he was told he was 
to take the medicine he began to jib. He 
thought they would find that that would be 
the case with a large number of members of the 
Institute, particularly the Associate class. He 
thought it deplorable that any responsible 
architects should sign their names to such a 
letter as recently appeared in the professional 
Press [The Buidder, June 17]. Two of the 
signatories of that letter were Vice-Presidents 
of the Institute. He did not call it cricket 
that men who had been associated with the 
Committee which had prepared the scheme of 
unification should write a letter like that to 
the Press, a letter which could not fail to do 
harm. He was quite sure if that scheme went 
through, and he heartily hoped it would, that 
they would all have to acknowledge a very 
great debt of gratitude to the President for the 
work he had done in connection with the 
matter. 

Mr. Mitsurn (Sunderland) said they in the 
north were very pleased with the unification 
scheme. The only difficulty that appeared to 
him was the distinction between Members and 
Associates, the absence of sufficient reward for 
work, and the expense of education. 

Mr. 8. D. ApsHEap (London) said the mem- 
bers of the Council of the Institute appreciated 
what the President had done to bring this 
matter to the very satisfactory issue which 
he had set out. It seemed they had come to 
two interesting points—one was a stage in the 
procedure where it must be left to very careful 
diplomacy as to arranging terms with the 
Society of Architects, and he thought the best 
thing they could do was to leave it with those 
who were dealing with it without disturbing 
the negotiations at this stage; and the second 
one, which was more important still, was 
gently to remind the Associates that in the 
past a great deal o1 opposition had come from 
that body, and that, if there was a unanimous 
wish on the part of the whole profession geneially 
to bring about unification in so far as they 
possibly could, the Associates should approach 
the matter in a conciliatory attitude. 

Mr. StanLEy Hamp (London) said the Asso- 
ciates’ Committee had sat once, and was now 
waiting to receive suggestions or help from 
the Associates throughout the country. They 
would meet again next week, and it was 
hoped that the provincial societies would, as 
far as possible, give their views, so that they 
might, in drawing up the report to be received 
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by the Associates, represent fully the feelings 
of the Associate class. He was quite sure that 
any suggestion brought before that Committee 
would be very carefully considered and the 
proposal would come forth with the unanimous 
support of that Committee. It was hoped that 
all the Associates would accept the verdict 
and support the decision. The whole matter 
would be thoroughly thrashed out and the 
interests of the Associates would be taken very 
seriously to heart. Most of the Associates had 
worked hard in passing the examination, and 
that, perhaps, was one of the great reasons 
why the Associates were anxious that the 
honour they had gained through their hard 
work might not be lightly or unduly sacrificed. 

Mr. Artiur KEEN (London), referring to 
the letter which had appeared in the Press 
on the subject of registration, said he was 
quite at a loss to understand the purpose 
of that letter. It was totally inaccurate in 
all its facts, and he could not see why it 
had been put forward. He had written a reply 
[The Builder, June 24], which would be sent to 
the leading societies. In the first place the 
letter said the proposal was to bring all archi- 
tects in to the Institute, which was quite in- 
correct. The intention was to invite all qualified 
architects to make application to enter the class 
for which they were qualified. The letter went 
on to say there was no reference made to regis- 
tration in the Report issued by the Committee. 
As a matter of fact, the Report bristled with 
references to registration. The subject of regis- 
tration was referred to again and again, and it 
was pointed out clearly what steps had been 
taken. Therefore it was, in his judgment, 
totally inaccurate and misleading, and ought 
never to have been written. 

Mr. H. C. Cortetrre (London) said there was 
one point only in which he was particularly 
interested, because he did not represent any 


-body or party in the United Kingdom. He 


would like all members of the Institute, of the 
Society, and all men who were architects but 
were members of no society, to realise that 
there was an Empire, and that there were 
Dominions beyond the seas which had architects 
who were members of the Royal Institute 
amongst them, and they wanted in those 
Dominions to realise unity quite as much as 
architects did in this country. 

In reply to the discussion, the PRESIDENT said 
the unanimity of the meeting did the profession 
enormous credit, There was no other profession 
in which people of diverse views would discuss 
such a question without an atom of bitterness 
and with a whole-hearted desire to attain the 
one end they had in view. He did not attach 
much importance to the letter which was sent 
to the papers, because there were always people 
who hesitated ; but so long as they all reached 
the desired end it did not matter how they 
started. They might not be able to meet every 
little objection—it was not at all likely that 
everybody would agree to everything—but they 
would all agree on the main things which 
mattered, and with a little spirit of give and take 
and self-sacrifice he was sure they could adjust 
such minor differences as occurred. 


PROPAGANDA AND PUBLICITY. 
By Proressor (’. H. REILLY. 

Proressor (’. H. Remty (of the Liverpool 
University School of Architecture), in the course 
of a paper on “ Propaganda and Publicity,” 
referred to the propaganda that had been 
carried out by the Architectural Association in 
connection with the prospectus it had recently 
issued, and said propaganda might now be 
defined as an organised scheme for proclaiming 
one’s own virtues and inferentially decrying 
other people’s. Did they want propaganda, 
therefore, in connection with architecture at all ? 
He suggested they did not. None of them 
would care to be concerned in any organised 
scheme for proclaiming that modern architecture 
was better than that of other countries or other 
ages. They were all much too conscious of 
one another's infirmities to do it wholeheartedly. 
To be a successful propagandist one must 
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have no sense of humour and the hide of g 
rhinoceros. The commercial gentlemen who 
plastered the ,walls and flooded the Press with 
the virtue of their wares really inhabited g 
ditferent planet, and even they often hid their 
personalities under a pseudonym. Architects 
could not proclaim the virtues of themselves or 
their buildings in the mass. Propaganda they must 
leave to the market-place and those who worked 
there. But that did not mean that they could 
not do anything to educate the public as tu what 
was good architecture, and, having educated it, 
let. thuse benefit who were fit to do so. 

At present architecture was much too much 
of a mystery. It was their own, or rather their 
predecessors’, fault. Books on architecture had 
in the past fallen into two groups. First there 
were those of the old men, mainly Italians, who 
followed the method of Vitruvius. They wrote 
elabosate treatises full of rules and proportions. 
Those were much too dull for the layman to 
read. Then came the Ruskin school. They 
made architecture easy, or apparently easy, for 
the public by turning it into a peg on which to 
hang ethical discourses. But he was afraid the 
public were no nearer understanding the essen- 
tials of architecture, and architects did not 
enlighten them. When new buildings were 
put up the public were not told which were the 
good ones and which the bad. The educated 
layman would be ashamed to have no views 
about painting, music and the drama; _ but he 
was quite prepared to fall back on his personal 
likes and dislikes when it came to architecture, 
and with no public opinion to hold them in 
check, architects were apt to run amok. Oxford- 
street and Regent-street, to take prominent 
cases, were becoming fine examples of good 
“ F.R.1LB.A.’s” and “ A.R.IB.A.’s” all run- 
ning amok to their hearts’ content. Of course, 
the main remedy lay in the education of the 
architect, a subject they were only now beginning 
again to take in hand at all seriously. But that 
was a long and slow process, and none of them 
might live to see the results. In the meantime, 
towns might, and probably would, be spoilt 
and the best jobs, as usual, went to the wrong 
people. 

Was there anything they could doin thc mean- 
time to educate the public and at the same time 
to put some control on themselves? He sug- 
gested three things, all of which he thought 
would be practically useful. They were :— 

(1) That architects themselves should publish 
in the lay Press the same kind of reasoned 


criticism of prominent new buildings which 


they made to one another in private. Let one 
or more of them in each town become public 
critics of architecture. Let them explain at 
large why the character of such and such 4 
building was good or bad, how it composed or 
did not compose, whether the detail was con- 
sistent or inconsistent, whether the materials 
used were suited to the town or not. Let them, 
in short, give the sort of criticism that was given 
in every school of architecture to each stndeut's 
design. In doing that they would probably 
tread on endless toes, but they would at once 
awake interest. He had ventured to do it 
himself for Liverpool, and the architects in 
that town had taken it all in excellent part. 
One or two buildings which seemed to him 
unworthy of their sites had already been re- 
fronted. The public were extraordinarily ready 
to be instructed. He had been told of schools 
and clubs which had made expeditions with 
cuttings of his articles in their hands, looking at 
each building in turn. Educated people had 
said that for the first time they realised that 
ordinary shopfronts and business premises fell 
within the domain of architecture, which till 
then they thought only applied to churches and 
town halls. Such people, he hoped, would now 
be careful in choosing an architect for a shop 
where before they would have treated it as on & 
par with choosing a solicitor or an accountant. — 
(2) Another method of stimulating public 
interest, which was not, in his opinion, used 
sufficiently, was the method of public exhibitions 
with the criticism which followed them. The 
Americans were much better at this than we were. 
He was very struck on visiting New York 
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month or two ago with the exhibition of the 
Architectural League of New York which was 
peing held at the Metropolitan Museum in 
Central Park—their National Gallery. Unfortun- 
ately, he arrived on a Saturday afternoon, just 
as it was closing, but he was met by a crowd of 
motor-cars in long files such as would hardly 
be seen at a private view of the Academy. 
The exhibition consisted of photographs, models, 
furniture, fittings, tapestries, and a few drawings. 
He gathered that it was the photographs and 
furniture that most appealed to the public, 
and all the great New York dailies had treated it 
as one of the most important exhibitions of the 
year. He suggested that the local architectural 
societies could in every town hold an annual or 
six-monthly exhibition of architectural photo- 
graphs and accessories in the local gallery, and 
if they took a little trouble with the handling 
and avoided too many plans, elevations, and 
detail drawings, they could make such an 
exhibition of general public interest. There 
was already a keen interest in the interiors, at 
any rate, of their houses taken by the general 
public, and this interest, if fostered, would soon 
spread, first to the exteriors, and then to the 
larger buildings. But such exhibitions would 
do very little good if not accompanied by serious 
eriticism in the Press. 

(3) His final suggestion was a very old one, 
but one which, while it flourished in France and 
America, had not yet been adopted in this 
country. It was that the profession itself 
should in each centre annually “ crown” the 
building which it considered the best erected in 
the year. In America that was done by means 
of a certificate which the local Chapter of the 
American Institute granted. The recipient was 
prouder of it than of any initials after his name, 
and generally framed and hung it in his office. 
But that was the least important part of the 
project. The important thing was that the 
local Press took a great interest, too, in the 
building so crowned; it was photographed, 
and the photograph appeared in all the Sunday 
editions. The building was a marked building, 
the owner was delighted, the architect was 
happy, and the cost was only the cost of the 
parchment. But the public were stimulated. 
They went and looked at the building, and 
articles probably appeared explaining its good 
points and why it had been chosen. In France, 
he believed, they went further, and remitted a 
portion of the rates on such a building, con- 
sidering it to be—and rightly—.a benefit to the 
town. If they were really moral people, with 
the true interest of the cities at heart, they should 
go further and grant certificates of condemnation 
to the thoroughly bad buildings; but he was 
afraid at that point their courage would fail 
them. 


Discussion. 


Mr. HuspErT WorTHINGTON (Manchester) said 
there were two forms of propaganda which had 
to be faced—legitimate propaganda and illegiti- 
mate advertising—and it was very difficult to 
draw a distinction. He had always looked upon 
Professor Reilly as the finest exponent of the 
true propaganda which was wanted. The 
suggestion for “crowning” buildings was a 
most excellent one. The suggestion that they’ 
should do their utmost to capture the local 
Press was something which must be done, but 
it must be done in the right way; it was all 
a question of good taste. Exhibitions were 
also a very sound method. A fourth suggestion 
was the holding of public lectures, which he 
thought possibly was one of the best ways of 
beginning the education of the public. At 
Manchester University a series of lectures 
had been given on architecture by well- 
known architects. They were not initiated 
by the architects, but by the Institute of 
Builders of Manchester, in co-operation with 
the Manchester Society of Architects. There 
were only three lectures, but they were a 
tremendous success, and one of the most 
satisfactory results was to hear workmen 
engaged in building discussing the lectures 
among themselves—it was much better than 
discussing wages. These articles and exhibi- 








tions were only paving the way ; it was no use 
talking unless they could work, because it all 
came down to the education of architects them- 
selves. They had to do good work, but they 
had to do personal propaganda of the right sort 
in their attitude towards their clients, the 
builders, and the workmen. There must be 
co-operation between architects themselves, and 
then they had to get co-operation with the 
building trade. Architecture was no longer the 
product of one man—it was too complicated— 
and architects had to co-operate with every- 
body engaged in building and to break down 
the exclusive attitude which had often been 
adopted in the past. The Institute had had 
the name in the past of being exclusive, but 
they would not lose anything if they broke 
down those barriers, were a little more free and 
easy with the workmen and builders, got their 
clients interested, and were worthy exponents 
of their own work. If architects were to take 
part in modern civilisation they had to break 
down those barriers, and there was only cne 
way to do it—by propaganda, but they had to 
make sure that it was proper propaganda and 
done in the right spirit. 

Mr. Francis Hooper (London) suggested 
that they might go a little further in the matter 
of certificates for good buildings, and when a man 
had got the certificate that he had produced the 
best building in his district, a certificate might 
be given to the man who carried out the contract, 
and in some simpler form a recognition might 
be given to the operatives and those who helped. 

Mr. W. G. Newton (London) said unfor- 
tunately the Architectural Association had not 
the vast endowments of a university ; it had not 
behind it philanthropic peers and _profiteers, 
and so really it had been in rather a difficulty. 
The Association hoped gradually, with the help 
of members of the profession and others in- 
terested in architecture, to establish itself on as 
firm a financial basis as they felt it was on an 
educational basis. He thought there was no 
doubt that the lay Press and the general public 
are getting more and more interested in archi- 
tecture, and if only architects knew what they 
wanted and told the public he was sure the 
public were ready to receive it. 

THE PRESIDENT said he thought the position 
of a football referee was a bed of roses compared 
with that of a public critic on architecture. 
However, if there was anybody bold enough to 
tackle it architects would welcome it. They 
were told that the Royal Institute did not take 
the trouble to find out what is going on in the 
provinces, but he wondered whether the allied 
societies in the provinces had ever taken the 
trouble to find out what was going on in the 
Institute. It was proposed that the best 
buildings be picked out and given a certificate, 
but the Institute had long ago decided to do it, 
and not only gave a certificate but was giving a 
bronze medal—it only remained for a few final 
details to be worked out by the Art Committee. 
With regard also to lectures the Royal Institute 
had held six extraordinarily successful public 
lectures—so successful that the Institute room 
could not contain the people who wanted to 
attend. So things were moving, and the Insti- 
tute was not half as dead as some people seem 
to think. 


VISIT TO BROMPORT AND PORT 
SUNLIGHT. 

On the invitation of Messrs. Lever Brothers, 
a visit was paid in the afternoon to the works 
and factory of the Planters Margarine Company, 
at Bromport, claimed to be the most up-to-date 
margarine works in the world. At the factory 
the party was received by Mr. Viggo Hansen, 
Director and General Manager of the Company, 
and other officials, who conducted parties of the 
visitors over the works and explained {the 
various processes in the manufacture of 
margarine. 

Subsequently the party drove to Port Sun- 
light, where, after an inspection of the garden 
city, tea was partaken of in the Lyceum, Messrs, 
Lever Brothers being the hosts.% At this 
function Mr. J. L. Simpson (Director of Messrs, 
Lever Brothers), presided, and with him were 
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Mr. Inglis (Director), Mr. Austin (Estate Archi- 
tect), and Mr. Ivie Fulton (Manager of the 
Editorial and Social Department at Port 
Sunlight). 

At the conclusion of the repast Mr. Smmpson 
said he had to apologise for the absence of Lord 
Leverhulme, who regretted his inability to be 
present. His lordship was an Honorary Fellow 
of the Royal Institute, an honour which he very 
greatly appreciated, and it always gave him 
great pleasure to meet architects. On behalf of 
Messrs. Lever Brothers, he accorded the party 
a hearty welcome. 

Mr. W. Woopwarp, on behalf of the visitors, 
said he was delighted at the progress made on 
the estate during the past fifteen years, and of 
the architectural adjuncts. Port Sunlight was 
the result of energy and perseverance on the 
part of Lord Leverhulme, and one might bear in 
mind the epitaph to Wren, and say, “If you 
want to see Lord Leverhulme’s monument look 
around.” <A great deal of what they had seen 
was due to Mr. Simpson, whose architec- 
tural work met with the approval of everyone, 
not only for its comfortable and excellent 
planning, but for the picturesque architecture 
which pervaded the estate. He asked Mr. 
Simpson to convey to Lord Leverhulme their 
hearty thanks for the privilege of visiting the 
beautiful estate, and for the hospitality which 
he had shown them. 

Mr. G. Fraser, on behalf of the members of 
the Liverpool Architectural Society, also 
thanked Lord Leverhulme and the officials of the 
firm. 

THE BANQUET. 


In the evening a banquet was held at the 
Adelphi Hotel, presided over by the President, 
Mr. J. W. Simpson. 

THE PRESIDENT, in proposing the loyal toasts, 
said he thought some reference should be made 
to the magnificent action the King had just 
taken in visiting Ireland, and he proposed to 
send a telegram to His Majesty in the following 
terms :— 

“The Royal Institute of British Architects 
assembled in Conference at Liverpool submit 
their heartiest wishes to His Majesty, their 
Patron, with expressions of loyal admiration.” 

The proposal was received with acclamation, 
and later a telegram was received from His 
Majesty’s private secretary expressing the 
appreciation of His Majesty for the sentiments 
to which the telegram gave expression. 

THE Lorp Mayor oF LivERPooL, who pro- 
posed “The Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects and the Liverpool Architectural Society,” 
expressed the appreciation of the city of Liver- 
pool of the presence of the Conference, and also 
of the work the Institute had done for many 
years past. He hoped that work would con- 
tinue, because he understood the object they 
had in view was not only the strengthening of 
the Institute, but to bring into its fold other 
bodies akin to it, but not quite associated with it. 
The time of amalgamation, he said, was with 
them, and provided it was used rightly amalga- 
mation was a sign of strength. He recognised 
in the Institute _.: organisation of vast import- 
ance, because it was instilling art into the minds 
of many who were not artistic. It had endea- 
voured for many years past to improve the 
appearance of cities, and many cities needed 
improvement, not for lack of knowledge, but 
possibly for lack of funds. It was quietly 
demonstrating to the thinking public that a 
thing of beauty, even in a grimy city, might be 
a thing of joy, and if that was continued it 
would, in a quiet way, have done great good to 
the country. The Liverpool Architectural 
Society had a great record, having been founded 
so far back as 1848, and during that long period 
it had worked up to a position which he believed 
was not only the envy of England but also the 
envy of the world so far as the School of Archi- 
tecture and Applied Art was concerned. Liver- 
pool was very proud of its School, and of 
Professor Reilly, the Head of the School_ of 
Architecture. 

THe PRESIDENT, in reply, said the more 
important the Royal Institute became (and they 
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had every hope of making it in the near future 
a far greater organisation than it was even at 
present), the greater was its opportunity of 
rendering help to the corporations and munici- 
palities. That was one of the great functions of 
the Institute—to give, at any moment, advice 
on schemes for the improvement of cities. It 
was very fitting that the Royal Institute should 
hold the first of its Conferences, after many 
years, at Liverpool, a city which boasted of 
a municipality whose predecessors had 
bequeathed the finest edifice in Europe. The 
Liverpool Society was one of the oldest 
of the 30 or more children of which the 
Royal Institute was so proud; it was a very 
flourishing, a very energetic, and a very successful 
organisation. Connected with it was the School 
of Architecture, of which the Institute, as well 
as Liverpool, was proud, because the wings of 
the Royal Institute spread over all the schools. 
Architecture was a matter of great importance 
to social life, and there was nothing worse than 
architecture which left a depressing impression 
on the imagination of people. There were some 
streets which had a distinctly depressing effect 
on those who passed down them, because they 
were badly designed, badly laid out, and their 
width was not equal to the height of the buildings. 
The public thought architecture was a mystery, 
something carried on by people who understood, 
but if the public would put that impression aside 
and remember that they were just as well able 
to understand architecture as they were to 
understand the message given them by any 
other artist it would be a very great help to the 
public themselves. The public would accept the 
message of the architect for what it was, if they 
were wise, without troubling to analyse too 
closely. The thing that gave them a pleasant im- 
pression was enough; as their knowledge increased 
they would, no doubt, gain added pleasure from 
added knowledge; all that was wanted was 

observation. If people would regard a new 
building from which the scaffolding had been 

removed with the same interest with which 
they viewed a new picture or musical work they 

would find in it the same pleasure. He was 

afraid architects had been largely to blame in 

the past, because they had given, perhaps 

unwittingly, the impression that architecture 

was a dead language, a language spoken only by 

highly-cultured priests who understood it. 

That was not so. Architecture was a living 

thing ; it could be read by anybody who would 
take the trouble to open their eyes and see and 

understand it. 

Mr. Ginpert Fraser (President of the 
Liverpool Architectural Society), responding on 
behalf of the Society, said they felt honoured 
that the Royal Institute had selected Liverpool 
in which to hold the first of its revived Con- 
ferences in the provinces. They in Liverpool 
felt they were cut off from the headquarters of 
the Institute, and it was the meeting of them- 
selves and their friends, and the expression of 
their views, that made such conferences so 
successful. 

Mr. H. T. Buckuanp (President of the 
Birmingham Architectural Association), in pro- 
posing the toast of “Our Guests,” said an 
architect might be eminently capable in design- 
ing wonderful buildings, but the great difficulty 
was getting him employed to design and carry 
out those buildings. It came within the pro- 
vince of a municipal body to give a lot of work 
to architects, but he thought very often public 
work was not placed possibly in the best way 
it could be. He did not think that judges of 
what was good were necessarily a city council, 
and he thought they failed when it came to 
exercising a question of taste. In America, 
when any great civic improvement was in 
hand, it was not left to the decision of the city 
council as to whether such an improvement 
was a good thing. It is referred to an Advisory 
Committee, and went back to the city council 
for a final decision after the Council had con- 
sidered the opinion of the Advisory Committee. 
That was a wise course, because upon such an 
Advisory Committee could be elected people 
of taste and people of particular qualifications 
which enabled them to judge whether a scheme 








‘submitted to them possessed the qualities 
which made it good. In Birmingham they 
were endeavouring to get such a Committee 
formed, but they could only form that Com- 
mittee with the co-operation of the great 
spending body, the Corporation. Whenever any 
building of public interest came before the City 

Souncil all architects would wish that their 
design should be submitted to such a Committee 
so that expressions of opinion might be advanced 
with regard to the design and its suitability for 
the particular position. Officials whose function 
was to do certain things in connection with 
public works were frequently advising all sorts 
of things as well as the lay-out of streets, and 
the tendency always was to leave such an 
official to decide whether a particular building 
or development was a good one. A Committee 
should be formed to which should be referred 
all those schemes, so that they might come 
before people trained to give an opinion. 

Dr. Apamti, F.R.S. (Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Liverpool), in responding, said 
although they in Liverpool were very proud of 
their great buildings, yet they had a number 
of awful examples, and were rather ashamed 
of them. He thought most of them agreed 
that one of the three buildings on the river 
front was out of proportion to the others, and 
ought never to have been allowed. The three 
did not hang together as they ought to have 
done on such a magnificent site. Mistakes like 
that ought not to be repeated, and the time had 
come when such a Committee should be formed. 
He hoped the suggestion would fall on fertile 
ground, and that in the future public buildings 
would be carefully studied before they were 
allowed to appear and alter the proportions of 
the streets and the general effect of the buildings 
upon the great thoroughfares. He expressed 
the appreciation of the University for the help 
of the Institute and the cordial co-operation it 
had given to the University and the University 
School of Art. They were working on the 
same lines, keenly interested in the advance of 
architecture, keenly interested in the advance 
of all professional subjects, and it was a pleasure 
to know that the Institute was willing to help 
them forward and to make that and other pro- 
vincial and university schools a strong feature in 
the development of the architectural profession. 

Mr. Stuart Deacon (Stipendiary Magistrate), 
who also responded, gave an amusing account 
of his experiences in an arbitration case in 
which architects were concerned. 

Proressor Marr (President of the University 
Club), also responding, expressed a wish that 
the public would take a more serious view of 
street architecture, and insist on a higher 
standard of rectitude and beauty. 

Mr. T. Tatrestn Rees (ex-President, Liver- 
pool Architectural Society) proposed the toast 
of “The President,” to which Mr. Smmpson 
briefly replied. 

The banquet marked the end of the first 
day’s proceedings, and the conference was 
resumed on the following day. 


SATURDAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 
CONDITIONS OF CONTRACT. 

By H. D. Szartzs-Woon. 

In opening a discussion on “ Conditions of 
Contract,” Mr. T. T. Rees read a paper by 
Mr. H. D. Skarutes-Woop, F.R.1LB.A, 
chiefly composed of extracts from a paper 
read before the Royal Institute of British 
Architects by Mr. E. J. Rimmer, on March $1, 
1919, of which the following is an abstract :— 

Lume-Sum Contract wirnout BILL oF 
QuanTITIES.—The simplest form is the lump-sum 
contract, without bills of quantities, relying for 
the interpretation of its terms upon the plans 
and specification alone. This form casts upon 
the contractor the responsibility of carrying 
out for a lump-sum payment all the work 
shown in the plans, in conformity with the 
requirements as to material and quality set 
out in the specification. Under it, the con- 
tractor takes upon himself the responsibility 
of carrying out the work without variation, and 
in accordance with plans, and of doing all work 
and providing’ all materials and labour which 
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are incidental to and necessary for the proper 
completion of the work. The effect of such 
form of contract when used for works of an 

magnitude is to impose upon the contractor 
very serious and heavy risks—he accepts, under 
it, the risk not only of unforeseen accidents and 
difficulties, but of unforeseen or omitted details 
of construction. He becomes, in fact, the 
guarantor of the completeness of the plans and 
of all preliminary surveys of the architect, 
The legal effect of such a contract, while it may 
be good in law, becomes, in certain instances, 
most inequitable in fact. Contractors now 
almost universally refuse to enter into this form 
except for small work, unless some provision 
be made for work not shown in the plans by 
the incorporation of a bill of quantities priced 
for this purpose. Moreover, the lump-sum 
contract pure and simple is unpliable, and 
should the employer wish, on the advice of 
his architect, to make alterations or variations 
in the original plans during the course of the 
work, he can only do so under this form by 
entering into a new contract for fixing the cost 
of such alterations and the terms of adjustment 
of the same. The R.I.B.A. form of contract, 
however, makes provision for the assessment 
and valuation of extra work or variations done 
under a lump-sum contract, even though bills 
of quantities are not incorporated, by requiring 
the contractor to furnish a verified copy of the 
original estimate for this purpose. 

Lume-Sum ContTRACT WITH Bit oF Quanti- 
TIES.—For these reasons a very usual form of 
contract, both in building and engineering works, 
is the lump-sum contract incorporating a bill 
of quantities, which, while not applicable to 
the payment for the original contract work, is 
provided in order to furnish a means by which 
the contract price may be adjusted in the event 
of any alterations, additions, deductions, or 
deviations from the original contract work 
which may be decided upon after the signing 
of the contract. If there is no provision in the 
contract for rectification of the bill of quantities 
in case of error, or if it is clear from the contract 
that the bill of quantities is merely introduced 
as a schedule for the purpose of the assessment 
of the value of any deviations from the contract 
work, the contractor still takes all the risks of 
inecrrectness of the bill of quantities to his 
prejudice. By Clause 12a of the existing 
R.I.B.A. form, however, provision is made in 
those cases where the bill of quantities forms 
part of the contract for their rectification in 
case of error and for such rectification to be 
dealt with as a variation under the contract, and 
this at once removes the risk to the contractor 
in accepting the bill of quantities as a correct 
representation of the amounts required of him. 
Under this form, nevertheless, the contractor 
still accepts the risk of unforeseen circumstances 
and difficulties resulting in his having to do 
work not anticipated by him but incidental to 
the carrying out of the work in a proper manner, 
and it is urged that all labours should be included 
in the bill of quantities for the mitigation of 
these responsibilities. 

ScuEpuLeE Contract.—Where provision is 
made for the payment and measuring up of all 
items not expressly provided in the bill of 
quantities, however, the contract may become 
a less favourable contract to the employer than 
a purely schedule contract, under which every 
part of the work, including what is in the 
R.1.B.A. form the lump-sum portion, is entirely 
remeasured after execution, and under which 
payment to the contractor is arrived at by the 
multiplication of quantities so measured by 
the rates tendered in the bill of quantities. In 
this case the bill of quantities is not only 4 
document used when there are any deviations 
from the original work or omissions from plans 
and errors in quantities, but contains, in fact, 
the terms of the contract for the whole of the 
work. The war has led to a very wide use of 
this form of contract. The disadvantage to 
the employer in such a case is that he relies 
entirely upon the completeness of the bill of 
quantities and the careful anticipation by the 
architect and quantity surveyor of all the items 
of work which will be required for the carrying 
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out of the work. It transfers the risk of unfore- 
seen accident and difficulties in the carrying out 
of the work from the contractor to the employer. 
At the same time it means that the employer 
will pay only for work which is actually done. 
One point should be especially emphasised in 
regard to such a contract in connection with 
comparison of tenders. The contractor may 
urge that the correct and appropriate basis of 
comparison of tenders is the total amount of 
each tender irrespective of the rates quoted 
for the various details of _the work, but from 
the employer’s point of view every item com- 
prised in the bill of quantities by the contractor 
requires the most careful scrutiny by the 
architect in the consideration of tenders. The 
reason for this is obvious: the total price of 
each tender in such a case will only serve as a 
good basis of comparison between the several 
tenders submitted if the bill of quantities is 
complete and accurately compiled, both as to 
quantities and description of the work to be 
done, because the actual amount to be paid 
to the contractor will be greater or smaller, 
according to whether more or less work is done 
than that estimated in the bill of quantities. 
A contractor may put a high price upon one 
class of work which he thinks will result to be 
greater in quantity than that estimated in the 
bill of quantities, and a compensating lower 
price on work which he believes will result to be 
less, with exactly the same result in the total 
tender as if he had put moderate charges 
throughout. In this event the cost of the work 
to the building owner will be greatly increased 
if the contractor’s estimates prove correct. 

Prime-Cost-PLus-Prorir Contract. — The 
prime-cost-plus-profit contract is one which, 
owing to the exigencies of the war, has become 
very common. Where the profit to the con- 
tractor is a percentage profit, that is, a per- 
centage on the whole cost of the work, the 
contractor will take no responsibility whatever 
as regards economy, and the architect—unless 
the building owner employs a quantity surveyor 
for the purpose—must assume certain respon- 
sibilities for the economic administration of the 
work. This is a responsibility which architects 
will be slow to take upon themselves owing to 
the high degree of extra supervision and in- 
creased work which it will involve, but in order 
that the contract should be effective at all the 
contractor must be answerable to someone, 
presumably the architect or person appointed 
by him, for the proper rendering of accounts, 
and for obtaining approval for purchases and 
payments. 

Fixep Prorrrs.—In order to obviate the 
necessity for supervising every detail of expen- 
diture and also to encourage the contractor to 
exercise the utmost economy on a work of this 
kind, the profit to the contractor has, in certain 
cases, been fixed at a lump sum instead of a 
percentage on the total cost, and bonuses have 
been offered if the actual cost of the work results 
to be less than the estimated cost. In the first 
place, the control of the administration of the 
work under such a contract would necessarily 
be left entirely in the hands of the contractor 
by reason of the provision in his contract that 
his profit is fixed, and that a bonus will result 
to him from expeditious and economical results. 
Under this form, therefore, as in a lump-sum 
or schedule contract, the contractor must not 
be interfered with, but in this case, as distinct 
from the lump-sum contract and schedule 
contract, the money which the contractor is 
spending, notwithstanding the fact that a bonus 
may result from economy, is the employer’s 
and not the contractor’s money. It is therefore 
to be doubted whether an employer would be 
wise, even when holding out the hope of a 
substantial bonus to the contractor under 
certain circumstances, in placing the unfettered 
control of the expenditure on the work in the 
hands of one who is not by any means responsible 
to him for that expenditure. Moreover in this 
case the only proof that the contractor would 
be required to give for payment of his accounts 
would be his total expenditure, as distinct 
from obtaining the approval of the architect 








on behalf of the building owner of his expenditure 
from time to time, and if at any time the con- 
tractor became assured that he would be unable 
to earn his bonus, or that more profitable 
results would be obtained by placing contracts 
for the supply of material with persons who in 
return would place advantageous contracts with 
him, there would be a strong temptation to him 
not to exert himself in the strictest economical 
working of the job. While in many cases a 
provision against such a contingency may not 
be necessary, one must take into consideration 
the possibility of the contractor whose tender 
is accepted proving to be slack and unsatis- 
factory, and provide against that possibility. 
The manner in which this suggestion can be 
carried out would be a written term to negative 
the implied term that there must be no inter- 
ference with the contractor in his administration 
of the work. 

THE Ministry oF Heartu No. 3 Contract.— 
The speaker then dealt with the Ministry of 
Health No. 3 contract, and said that the general 
opinion of architects who had worked under 
this form was fairly summed up in the following 
statement received by the Council of the 
R.L.B.A.: — 

“(a) In establishing a guaranteed minimum 
profit basis of so much per house, there is a 
tendency by some contractors to accept this as 
sufficient profit for the work they supervise and, 
therefore, take little or no interest in the pro- 
gress or ultimate cost of the works. 

“*(6) All fittings, joiner-work, &c., are pre- 
pared in the contractor’s shops, on the cost of 
which he obtains a profit of 5 per cent. apart 
from the profit referred to above. After 
deducting the value of such items and the 
sub-contracts for plastering, slating, plumbing, 
painting and glazing, we find that the general 
contractor has so little of his own work on the 
site to look after as to cause him to lose interest 
and responsibility in connection with it. 

“‘(c) We consider there is too much respon- 
sibility thrown upon the architect in deciding 
before certifying whether the whole of the 
materials which have to be purchased have been 
bought at the lowest current prices, as he cannot 
possibly keep in touch with the whole of the 
markets in which materials have been bought 
and there is a possibility of a contractor having 
a dishonest arrangement with merchants for 
his own benefit. 

“Generally we consider that the form of 
contract in question leaves too much in the 
hands of the contractor, who is protected at 
every turn and has little responsibility, and 
we are of opinion that the ordinary lump-sum 
contract is to be preferred from the employer’s 
point of view.” 

Conciusion.—The R.1.B.A. lump-sum con- 
tract gave the architect’s view of what the 
conditions of contract should be. It stood 
to-day as the accepted form which had been 
found to work satisfactorily for forty years. 
That some form of lump-sum contract must be 
found if the building public was to undertake 
building schemes was certain. All the other 
forms set out above had been tried during the 
war, with the result that clients had found 
building so expensive that work was practically 
at a standstill. 


ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 
By Lionet B. Buppen. 


In the course of a paper on “ Architectural 
Education,’’ Mr. Lionel B. Budden, M.A., 
A.R.I.B.A. (Senior Lecturer in the Theory 
of Architectural Design at the School of Archi- 
tecture, University of Liverpool), said he 
would address himself to a statement of the 
case for the present academic system of train- 
ing in architecture. A reasonable system of 
training in architecture should, he submitted, 
itself provide satisfactory answers to the fol- 
lowing three questions :— 

(1) What were the subjects which the 
architect gud architect was required to know ? 
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(2) In what way should they be taught? 

(8) Under what conditions ? 

Those three questions raised issues that were 
fundamental to the whole theory of architec- 
tural education. 

To answer the first question, the functions 
of the architect must first be defined. His 
chief function might theoretically be sum- 
marised in a sentence—it was his business, on 
the basis of a programme of practical and 
spiritual needs, and working through the 
medium of constructional materials, to devise 
and erect buildings which should be efficient 
for their purpose and which should be dis- 
tinguished by beauty. He was, then, on that 
assumption, first of all required to be an expert 
in three branches of knowledge—he should 
understand planning in all its aspects; he 
should have an intimate acquaintance with 
materials and construction (with the nature 
and behaviour of materials under the varying 
conditions of practice and with the principles 
and methods of their employment); and he 
should be able to embody in esthetic form, 
to fuse into an essthetic whole, programme, 
materials, and construction—in a word, he 
should know how to design. But the com- 
plete architect was expected to be thoroughly 
conversant with a number of technical 
sciences relating to programme or to construc- 
tion, such as surveying, sanitation, and 
hygiene ; to know and observe the administra- 
tive routine and the legal and financial pro- 
cedures involved in the practice of his pro- 
fession; and to be competent to present his 
designs, in the first instance so that they could 
be understood and visualised by his clients, 
and in the second so that they were completely 
explicit to those who undertook to carry them 
out. He was required, in effect, to be 
adequately skilled in presentative technique, 
which involved on the one hand a grasp of 
perspective, sciagraphy, and rendering, and on 
the other familiarity with the methods of 
preparing working drawings. To the primary 
qualifications of the ideal architect, a know- 
ledge of all these subjects must therefore be 
added. 

It would be obvious that omniscience in the 
total field of learning outlined was nowadays 
humanly impossible for any single member of 
the profession. The immense elaboration of 
the art of architecture, its vastly increased 
resources, and the complex nature of the 
demands made upon it, altogether prohibited 
any individual from achieving a complete mas- 
tery of all the separate elements of its total 
content. The modern architect was more and 
more forced to restrict his aims within the 
sphere of architecture itself. He must select 
the province that he would make his own and 
be content with a knowledge of the general 
principles that governed the departments of 
the remainder. It was still possible for the 
domestic practitioner whose commissions were 
of a relatively modest kind to cope single- 
handed with such diverse problems as he 
might encounter, but for the architect engaged 
in more varied and complicated work upon a 
bigger scale that course was simply out of 
the question. Specialisation and collaboration 
—whether acknowledged or not—were the only 
means by which a practice of any consider- 
able size and complexity could, under existing 
conditions, be conducted. 

For that state of affairs architectural educa. 
tion must now provide—and the academic 
system did provide for it. Because no indivi- 
dual could become expert in all the branches 
of architectural knowledge as they had de- 
veloned, and because all those branches were 
vet integral and essential parts of architecture 
as a whole, the academic school sought to 
frame its courses in such a fashion that its 
graduates would collectively complement one 
another’s capacities in practice. 

There were. broadly speaking, three classes 
of candidates for admission to the profession— 
those whose interests struck an approximate 
halance between the constructional and the 
esthetic aspects of architecture; those who 
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were chiefly attracted by construction; and 
tose whose main pre-occupation was with 
design. ‘Two numerically smaller categories 
also existed—the ,candidates whose natural 
uptitude was for the legal and administrative 
side of practice (they tended to group them- 
selves with the constructionalists), and the 
candidates who were first and foremost 
draughtsmen and colourists (they inevitably 
allied themselves with the designers). ‘I'he 
main triple division indicated corresponded to 
the main triple division that obtained in prac- 
tice—the local practitioner, the constructional 
expert, and the designer; and to them might 
be added the professional arbitrator and the 
perspective colourist. 

To meet the needs of those three main 
groups and of the smaller groups related to 
them the academic system offered three 
courses of training, each of five years’ dura- 
tion and all identical in character up to the 
end of the third. year, for a basis of common 
knowledge was indispensable to efficient colla- 
boration in the end, ‘The first course was one 
that was taken at a pass level, and was 
frained to prepare graduates for the simpler 
type of general practice. The other two 
courses led to honours or distinctions, in the 
one case in construction, in the other in 
design, and were intended to provide the 
initial equipment necessary to specialist work 
in those spheres. All three courses were 
purely technical, and comprised only such sub- 
jects as related directly to architecture; and 
each involved office experience. 

The first three years, the curriculum of 

which was common to all the courses, com- 
prised, first, continuous studio-work in archi- 
tectural construction and in design, supple- 
mented by measured studies of existing build- 
ings; and, second, lectures in the history and 
archeology of architecture, in the theory of 
architectural planning and design, in applied 
geology, physics and mechanics, in construc- 
tion, surveying, sanitation, and hygiene (in- 
cluding laboratory demonstrations in strength 
of materials), in descriptive geometry, scia- 
graphy -and perspective, and in presentative 
technique and rendering. Students taking the 
so-called ‘‘ ordinary '’ course proceeded dur- 
ing their fourth and fifth years to further 
studio work in design and construction, the 
latter involving the preparation of working 
drawings. Lectures on construction, on speci- 
fications, estimates and contracts, on profes- 
sional practice, and either on decoration and 
furniture or on the history of ancient art 
formed the remaining part o: the school cur- 
riculum for those years. In the fifth year a 
thesis was required showing advanced and indi- 
vidual work in one of the following alternative 
subjects—either in historical architecture or 
in the theory of architectural design, or in 
science as applied to construction or in archi- 
tectural design itself. Students who special- 
ised at the end of their third year, if they 
were constructionalists, took a course which 
went beyond that of the pass type. It pre- 
scribed reinforced concrete and quantity sur- 
veying as additional subjects, and limited the 
choice of thesis to a special study of an appli- 
cation of science to definite problems in archi- 
tectural construction. Similarly, candidates 
registering for the course with honours or dis- 
tinctions in design took, in addition to the 
subjects of the ordinary curriculum, lectures 
on advanced architectural programmes, civic 
architecture, and landscape design, and must 
offer a thesis which was either a direct or 
indirect exposition of architecture as an art. 
In all three cages a period of six months in 
each of the last two years had to be spent in 
the office of a practising architect—unless civic 
design was taken as an optional additional 
subject, when the whole of the fourth year 
must be spent in school work. Separately and 
together those three courses constituted the 
academic answer to the first question. 

In regard to the second question, as the 
pupilage system might be said to be im 
extremis in all’but the most remote parts’ of 
the country, it was not necessary to waste 
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words in exposing its defects or in emphasis- 
ing how inevitable was its supersession by 
scholastic training in architecture. The new 
academic courses had provoked certain criti- 
cisins which it was important to meet. It 
was said that they were over-elaborate, that 
the programme of studies set forth in them 
was too heavily loaded, and that they tended 
to make the teaching of architecture an analy- 
tic rather than a synthetic process. To the 
first objection he would reply that none of the 
subjects comprised within the courses he had 
outlined had been included from a desire to 
inflate the importance or exaggerate the diffi- 
culties of training in architecture. They were 
all integral parts of architectural education as 
a whole, could be shown to be so, and must 
be accepted as such. The second criticism— 
that the programme of studies was too heavily 
loaded—had a justification that was more ap- 
parent than real. To architects not actually 
engaged in teaching work the schedule of 
subjects might seem very lengthy. But it 
must be remembered that the complete courses 
of study extended over five full years. Only 
the subjects of major importance ran through- 
out the entire length of any one course. Others 
occupied only a portion of the whole—some 
extending over two years, some over one year, 
and some over no more than a term. They 
were arranged on a progressive interlocking 
system, and so arranged they did not impose 
an excessive strain on the capacity of students. 
With regard to the third contention—that 
academic education in architecture was tend- 
ing to become altogether too analytic, that it 
was putting in watertight compartments sub- 
jects that ought to be treated in the closest 
possible connection—he submitted that that 
was not so. The studio work in an architec- 
tural school, if it were properly controlled and 
developed, was the synthetic product of the 
whole teaching of the school. In it was, or 
ought to be, summed up the knowledge which 
it was the aim of the separate lecture courses 
to communicate. Those lecture courses must 
theinselves treat of their own proper subjects 
individually and separately, for there was no 
method of which he was aware whereby one 
subject could satisfactorily be taught in terms 
of another. But those distinct branches of 
knowledge could be brought together and 
unified in the work of the school studio, and 
under the new academic courses they were so 
unified. 

Proceeding to the third question, the re- 
quirements of the kind of training he had 
described pointed, he maintained, to the same 
conclusion — that the universities alone, 
actually or potentially, possessed the means of 
satisfying the whole claims of architectural 
education. Those claims were not merely 
technical ;. they were moral also, and it was 
only fitting that the courses he had outlined 
should be crowned by an academic degree. 
The dignity of the profession and its right to 
public esteem alike demanded it. 

T'wo years ago the Royal Institute of British 
Architects . stood committed to a centralised 
system of examination which deprived those 
actually responsible for the real work of archi- 
tectural education of a legitimate share in its 
ultimate control. That and many other evils 
were the consequences of the system then 
maintained. Subsequently, the Institute. 
under sufficient safeguards, very wisely and 
with infinite benefit to architectural education 
generally, decided to delegate to such authori- 
ties as might justify the privilege the qualify- 
ing powers which they were. most competent 
to exercise. By this act the Institute took an 
initial step of immense importance. It recog- 
nised that the administration of architectural 
education should rest not upon a metropolitan 
but upon a national basis; it resolved to use 
not simply the resources of London but those 
of the whole country. 

Still further and not less pressing obliga- 
tions remained to be fulfilled. In the govern- 
ment of architectural education the Institute 
had adopted, and, in certain cases, had put 
into effect, the principle of devolution ; it had 
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not yet, however, determined whether tlie edu- 
cational destinies of the profession should 
ultimately be entrusted only to bodies enjoy- 
ing the highest status and prestige or whether 
instruments of lesser authority should be its 
recognised agents. Upon its decision in this 
matter the future welfare of the profession 
would depend; that at least must be the view 
of those who believed in the final value and 
paramount claims of academic education jn 
architecture. 


OFFICIAL, ARCHITEC URE. 
By Maurice E. Wiss. 


In the course of a paper on ‘“‘ Official Archi- 
tecture,” Mr. Maurice E. Wess, M.A, 
F.R.1.B.A., said official architecture was a 
thorny subject, but at the same time it was 
one which must be faced both by architects 
in private practice and those who were employed 
as architects by the Government and munici- 
palities. In any discussion which might follow 
the paper, he was sure they would remember 
that any grievances which the private architects 
might have against the architectural bureau- 
cracies that were now increasing in numbers 
and size were aimed against the system and not 
against the individual. He was not sure that 
the official architect was not, in many cases, 
the person with the greater grievance, as he 
was frequently employed to do work at a salary 
not commensurate with his ability and the 
work’s importance. 

It was clearly open to every man to choose 

between the risks of making for himself a 
practice or entering into a salaried contract with 
a public body. In either case, the Institute 
must see that every avenue was kept open for 
the young architect by competitions or other 
honourable means to make himself an asset 
to the community by private practice, and also 
that terms of employment of architects by 
public bodies were fair and the men qualified 
to perform the duties. But beyond either of 
those it was the duty of the R.1.B.A., for the 
good of the public and the profession, to do all 
in its power to assist in promoting the finest 
architecture. At the present time, not only 
architects but everyone interested in the cities 
in which they dwelt were becoming alarmed at 
the enormous growth since the war of archi- 
tectural departments in official bodies, and 
were asking whether it was going to make 
for the best architectural results. The best 
known and the largest of those public depart- 
ments was the Office of Works, which was now 
controlled by a new and sympathetic First 
Commissioner in the person of Lord Crawford, 
an Honorary Fellow of the Institute. That 
department was, he believed, the instigator 
of official architecture in this country, and what 
it did to-day municipalities would do to-morrow. 
That department was founded in 1852 for the 
maintenance of public buildings, royal palaces, 
royal parks, &c., and as time went on it was 
entrusted with the design and erection of 
certain public buildings of a special character, 
such as post offices. He thought it would be 
recognised that under any form of government 
some such department was essential for such 
maintenance and repair work, for preliminary 
surveys, and the supervision of estimates and 
contracts and general administrative duties. 
Of recent years, however, it showed signs of 
exceeding these duties. But during the war, 
owing to a need for conserving and regulating 
the supply and use of building materials, the 
Office of Works had many other duties thrown 
upon it, i.e., the designing and building of 
factories and the provision of various arrange- 
ments for our fighting forces in England and 
France. No architect was ever heard to grumble 
at this during that difficult time. That they did 
that work well, though at a cost which would 
never be known accurately, was admitted : 
but, with one or two exceptions, he did not 
think the credit for it ever filtered through, 5° 
far as the public were concerned, tothe individual 
designers, and that was one of the principal 
objections to official architecture. 
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Those developments resulted in an increase of 
staff of from 384 in 1913 to 581 in 1920, and had 
since risen in the estimates for the ensuing year 
to 997, nearly three times the pre-war number ; 
while in one year, 1919-20, the salary list for 
that class of employee alone had risen from 
£278,000 to £455,000. Some of the post-war 
increase was due to housing, of which the Office 
of Works and municipalities had endeavoured to 
secure the lion’s share; work which could 
hardly be said to come within the sphere of a 
State department in normal times, and would 
no doubt be dropped when the need for more 
houses was over. Dr. Addison was the pilot of 
those schemes. Now that the Government had 
dropped the pilot it was to be hoped the course 
was clear for private enterprise again to take the 
helm. The enormous increase in staff in the 
Office of Works was reflected in the establish- 
ment of similar but smaller statis all over the 
country. Nearly every county council or 
municipal authority of any importance had 
followed the lead of the Office of Works 
and set up departments to deal with housing 
— housing directors, assistant directors, 
commissioners, and other new officials had 
sprung up like mushrooms. Were they really 
necessary, and when the need for housing was 
over what would become of them? Was not 
the danger very real that other architectural 
work would be tound for them at the taxpayers’ 
expense? Already there were signs of that 
happening in London, though he believed the 
present need for economy had nipped some 
ambitious schemes in the bud for the moment. 
A recent Cabinet order, he understood, laid it 
down that the Office of Works should act for all 
the Departments of State except the three 
fighting forces, but already designs had been pre- 
pared in the Department for a Royal Air Force 
Uollege at Cranwell. ‘Their design for a pylon 
at Hyde Park Corner would not soon be for- 
gotten, and he believed designs had also been 
prepared for a building to extend the accommo- 
dation of Somerset House on an adjoining site. 
A great building for the Ministry of Pensions 
was actually in course of erection from their 
designs. Recently, since the Government had 
decided at last on economy, it had, he believed, 
been decided to give up the architectural or 
building departments of the three fighting 
services and hand over all building work 
required by them, as well as the other depart- 
ments, to the Office of Works. What that 
meant could be guessed. If the Office of Works 
decided to keep all new work in their own office 
it meant an enormous extension of official archi- 
tecture, further increases of staff, and a very 
serious blow to the practice of private architects 
in this country. ‘hose were all portents of 
what might be expected, and a similar expansion 
of the duties of other official architectural bodies 
all over the country might be expected, with the 
consequent increases of staff and salaries of 
which the taxpayer had had considerable 
experience recently in other cases. 

Lhe broad questions before the Conference 
were: First, did they as architects believe that 
the finest architecture was produced, or was 
likely to be produced, by a system of private 
enterprise, or of State officialdom? He was 
glad that the topic should be raised in Liverpool, 
because in that city were the two great buildings 
of Elmes and Scott, which helped to make it 
famous, and both of which were the product of 
individual genius and both of which gave the 
opportunity to young men by open competition 
of making their mark in the world and of placing 
their names on the roll of England’s great archi- 
tects. Could either have done so working as 
part of a Government or municipal machine ? 

The next question he would like to ask the 
Conference to consider was: What part did 
official architecture play in assisting the pro- 
fession to raise the standard of education of 
architects? Theirs was a golden opportunity, 
but had it been taken? In France the winner 
of the Prix de Rome was on his return given 
some building of public importance to look after, 
just a sufficient start for a young man entering 
on his life’s career. In England he had not 
heard of any Government or municipal scheme 








of that sort. Again, he was glad that the 
question arose in Liverpool, as it was in the 
Liverpool School, under Professor Reilly, that 
Mr. Bradshaw, the first English Prix de Rome 
winner, received his architectural education. 
To help men of that calibre when starting by 
giving them independent positions of trust 
under the local authorities without interfering 
with their private work would be of great benefit 
to the country and of great honour to 
officials who originated it. 

One last question: Was there not a danger 
lest the great incentive of competition be lost 
in an official architecture? Most men who 
were men had ambition to excel. In any art 
an artist who was worth his salt believed in his 
work and was proud of it. He liked to have it 
recognised as his. He resented it being labelled 
*“ L.U.C.,” or ** Office of Works.” He could not 
help thinking that any system which did that 
was ipso facto bad, and he believed the time 
would come when the Royal Institute would 
have to insist that any member of the Institute 
who worked for a firm—and many big firms now 
had large architectural statfs—for a Government 
department, or for a municipality must only do 
so on the understanding that his name was 
attached as the designer of the building, and 
that he was properly recognised as its author. 
Again, he was glad that point should be raised 
in Liverpool, because in Liverpool was one of the 
finest examples of modern commercial buildings 
in the world—the Cunard building—and 
although he felt sure there was an architects’ 
department in that shipping organisation for 
administrative duties, there had been no 
attempt to obscure in its officialdom the names 
of the distinguished architects of their Liverpool 
offices, Messrs. Willink & ‘{hicknesse. Where, 
in his opinion, the officials who had the control 
of the whole of the site of that and the adjoining 
buildings made a mistake was in allowing the 
three to be designed and placed as they had 
been. There was an opportunity for official 
architecture to function in a legitimate way 
and lay down the broad principles upon whicn 
that site, the gateway of Kngland from America, 
was to be laid out. Americans at their first 
landing in England would then have been spared 
the conglomeration of towers and domes which 
displayed no sign of any attempt at composition 
and nad no relation with one anotner or 
anything else. 

For Discussion on this paper see p. 22. 


VISITS. 


ln the afternoon the members of the con- 
ference paid a visit to the Liverpool Cathedral, 
where they inspected the Lady Chapel and 
the works in progress, under the guidance of 
the architect, Mr. Gilbert Scott. Following 
this they visited the Cunard Building, and 
after being entertained to tea at the Britannica 
Café by Messrs. Willink and Thicknesse, the 
architects of the buildings, completed the day 
with an enjoyable Mersey trip on the White 
Star Company's terder Magnetic. 
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THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE SCHOOL 
O« ARCHITECTURE OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY O« LIVERPOOL. 


Exursitions of the work of the Liverpool 
Schoo] have hitherto always been held in one 
or other of the University buildings. This 
year, for the first time, the drawings are on 
view in the Walker Art Gallery, and it is to be 
hoped that the precedent thus established will 
be followed in the future. An exhibition of 
students’ drawings, if they are of sufficient 
intrinsic merit and are judiciously chosen, 
nterests not only the profession but the public 
generally. It ought, therefore, to be held in a 
well-known gallery where it can attract the 
attention it merits and be recognised as one of 
the most important annual exhibitions of the 
city. 

The drawings now being shown—they are 
hung in the room used for the R.I.B.A. 
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Conference, and were vn exhibition there during 
its proceedings—have been arranged so as to 
give tirst of all a comprehensive idea of the 
kind of work done in the school studios in each 
separate year of the degree and diploma courses. 
More than half of the exhibition is, in fact, 
classified on this basis. The remaining portion 
is devoted to special exhibits—designs submitted 
for the Kome Scholarship, the ‘lite Prize, the 
Alexander ‘thomson Scholarship, and the 
Lever Prizes—and to the display of Mr. H. C. 
Bradshaw's wonderful restorations ot Prasneste, 
tne fruits of his labours as the tirst Rome scholar 
in architecture. ‘lhis latter work, as that of 
one of the most distinguished old students of 
the School, is given the position of honour in 
the exhibition. finally, a number of screens 
are assigned to the School’s department of civic 
design, and these show a variety of town- 
planning schemes, ranging from small suburban 
plans to proposals for the development of 
Shrewsbury. 

‘aking tirst that section of the exhibition 
which is representative of the School’s studio 
work as a whole, and comparing it with the 
work shown in the same category on previous 
occasions, One 1s struck with the much greater 
emphasis now placed on the importance of 
construction in the teaching of the School. 
Harlier exnibitions, notably those held before 
the war, were largely given up to compositions, 
abstract design and skilful draughtsmanship ; 
constructional drawings were rare and relatively 
simple. Now something iike seventy-five per 
cent. of the work done in the first two years 
appears to be constructional. In the third and 
subsequent years, working drawings of increasing 
complexity and ultimately of a very advanced 
type are produced. ‘Ihe old reproach levelled 
against tne schools, that they trained their 
students so that the latter acquired a precocious 
facility in design on paper, but had no grounding 
in the practical elements of architecture, is, on 
the evidence of this exhibition, unjustified so 
far as the Liverpool School is concerned. 

The general tendency in design of the more 
mature students is toward an eclectic classicism. 
Sometimes they attempt to blend motives— 
French, English and italian—which it would 
take a Mekim successfully to resolve. But, it 
they have occasionally created for themselves 
difficulties that have proved rather too much, 
their performance in the main is consistently 
good. Ali the designs shown are based on the 
actual needs of their respective programmes. 
Indeed, the two chief features of the School’s 
work, as revealed in this exhibition, are the 
attention that is evidently devoted to construc- 
tion and the insistence on a logical basis for 
design. 

Amongst the drawings which form the special 
exhibits, those selected for the final part of the 
Rome Scholarship competition are the most 
prominent ; they ,have already been described 
and criticised in detail on a previous occasion, 
and the same is true of those submitted for the 
Tite Prize. The remaining work, though less 
ambitious, is on the whole competent and very 
pleasantly presented. 
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LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 
Presentation to Mr. E. P. Hinde. 

At the annual meeting of the Liverpool 
Architectural Society, held on Monday last 
week, Mr. E. P. Hinde, F.R.1.B.A., was pre- 
sented with a silver tea and coffee service, and 
his wife with a silver jewel case, as tokens of 
the appreciation of the members of the Society 
for the services he has rendered to that body. 
Mr. Hinde has been connected with the Society 
for some forty years, and has held many offices 
including the Presidency, which position he 
occupied uninterruptedly during the period of 
the war. Mr. Hinde is the representative of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects on the 
Court of Governors of Liverpool University. 

Mr. T. T. Rees, F.R.LB.A., F.S.L, retiring 
President, in making the presentation, referred 
to the great interest Mr. Hinde had taken in 
the Society, and his many years of official 
service on its behalf. He said presentations of 
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this kind were generally made when a man was 
giving up and leaving, but Mr. Hinde, he was 
glad vo say, was still full of life, and was not 
relinquishing his active interest in the Society. 
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LIVERPOOL GONFERENCE OF 
ARCHITECTS. 


DISCUSSIONS ON PAPERS ON CON- 
TRACTS, EDUCATION, AND OFFICIAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 


WE give below reports of the discussions on 
the papers read at the Liverpool Architectural 
Conierence on ** Conditions of Contracts,’’ by 
Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, ‘‘Architectural 
iiducation,’’ by Mr. Lionel Budden, and 
‘* Official Architecture,’’ by Mr. Maurice K. 
Webb, and given on the preceding pages. 

Building Contracts. 

» Mr. K. Costain said the matter of contracts 
was a question of points of view, and he took 
it that the object of the architect in drawing 
up tke form of contract was to secure the 
employer against having to pay to whoever 
carried out the work an unrea onable amount 
of money. ‘ihe contractor looked at it from 
the other point of view, and wanted to know 
how much money was going to be left for him 
after the work was carned out and all accounts 
paid. Between these two the architect came in. 
4n order to have his ideas carried out for the 
sum of money the employer was prepared to 
pay the architect had to secure a contractor 
who would undertake the work, and the con- 
tractor must know, or desired to know, three 
things—what he had todo, what it was going to 
cost, and what he was going to get for it. In 
the case of reasonable men on both sides there 
was bo reason whatever why the RK.1LB.A. 
standard form should not work satisfactorily. 
‘air conditions as between the employer and 
the contractor were in the interests of the 
employer, because the employer, taken as a 
whole, paid for the unreasonable conditions 
embodied in forms of contract. There were 
always different points of view, and between 
reasonable men they should be able to devise a 
reasonable form of contract which would secure 
to the employer value for his money, and secure 
to the competent contractor reasonable re- 
muneration tor his services. 


Architectural Education. 


Proressor Dickie said he was not quite sure 
whether he understood Mr. Budden rightly 
with regard to the question of speciadising after 
the second period, during which the architect 
in embryo was supposed to make himself 
acquainted with the main thread of his course. 
He was not sure whether the suggestion would 
meet with approval in the country, but, on the 
other hand, the practice of architecture by 
clubs consisting of members who were each 
qualified to deal with the various problems 
which arose out of architecture in its big sense 
might be of great benefit to the Institute. 
It would be to the advantage of archi- 
tecture, but it is not altogether accepted by the 
profession in this country. He wanted to 
make a point of that, because on that depended 
very largely any system of education which 
might be formulated, and it involved the suc- 
cess or failure of specialised education. It 
seemed to him that three years was far too 
short, and it would be much more acceptable 
to have a course of education in its general 
sense running the whole of the five-year 
period, after which any man could specialise 
on any particular subject. The question of co- 
ordination of architectural courses was very 
important, but in the best schools co-ordina- 
tion was not anything like it ought to be. He 
did not quite agree that the university was 
the only place where architecture was taught 
as it should be taught. The university was 
very useful, but they had the example of the 
great success of the Architectural Association, 
which was entirely self-supporting and inde- 
pendent and free from the somewhat irksome 
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forms of ordinary academic usage, while the 
senate of a university was not quite able to 
give what was wanted. 

Proressor C. H. Remy said he felt very 
strongly that the universities were the real 
home of architecture. He wanted architecture 
to take the same place in the universities as 
medicine and law, and he did not see why 
they should not have a Faculty of Architecture 
in Liverpool where they could lay down their 
own regulations and govern themselves. lt 
was @ great thing for young architects to be 
trained among young doctors, engineers, and 
lawyers; also, a university degree was some- 
thing the world understood. 

Mr. W. G. Newron said in all questions of 
architectural education there was one great 
weakness of school teaching, and he did not 
see how it could be avoided—it was not the 
weakness of the man; it was simply a matter 
of individual idiosyncracies. 1t was very 
educational to see in actual bricks and mortar 
or stone what they had previously put on 
paper, but in the school students were produc- 
ing, as it were, children whom they never saw 
in the flesh and never really knew what they 
were like. Sending students to offices and 
letting them go out and see in the solid what 
they had seen on paper was an education, but 
in six months at the present rate of building 
they would not see very much on the site of 
what they had drawn. 

Mr. T. P. Bennett (London) said there was 
the criticism from practising architects that 
students after three years in the school were 
incapable of making drawings, and that criticism 
gave food for thought. Three years was only 
the beginning of a man’s education, and they 
might get a lot of assistance from practising 
architects in the way of sympathy and encour- 
agement and assistance to the students who 
went into their offices. He thought it was 
a great point in favour of the Liverpool School 
that it laid such emphasis on the constructive 
side of architecture as well as encouraging the 
designing side. 

In replying to the discussion, Mr. BuDDEN 
said however excellent the purposes might be 
of what might be called the “ supcr technical 
school,” the fact that they were not properly 
related to general cultural education, and the 
fact that such a training had not its home at 
a university, was a profound weakness. It 
seemed, therefore, that while one acknowledged 
the brilliant work done by non-academic schools, 
and despite the technical qualifications of many 
of their teachers, the mere fact that they were 
still unaffiliated to a university was a real 
weakness. A proposition had recently been put 
forward that there should be a Professor of 
Theory for the entire country, and that other 
professors should sit at his feet, but it was a 
fallacy that there could be one super-school of 
architecture anywhere. That was fatal. It 
was not a question of running one school against 
another, but the idea of a central school appeared 
to be vicious inherently. It had been stated 
that centralised education, if it had disadvan- 
tages, was inevitably the best, but that was 
contrary to the whole experience of educa- 
tionalists in Great Britain. 


Official Architecture. 


Mr. W. E. Wixtrnk said M1. Webb admitted 
it was appropriate that there should be a 
body of qualitied men to attend to architectural 
problems which must needs occur in connection 
with any great organisation, and he thought they 
all admitted that was the case. The great ques- 
tion was, was it good that official architecture 
should be conducted as it appeared to be going 
to be conducted in future? It must be remem- 
bered that all those public aftairs were governed 
by people who were elected; they had their 
own views as to how things should be done, 
and they were not, unfortunately, guided by 
those who had professional experience or high 
professional standards. The first thing that 
entered the mind of the ordinary man when he 
had to decide whether a building should be put 
up by an official or a private architect, was the 
question of money. Was it not cheaper tc be 
done by the official architect? The London 
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County Council a few years ago had a difficulty 
with regard to one of its jobs which cost a good 
deal more than it ought to have done, but there 
was another job which cost less than it wag 
expected to, and the loss on the one was put 
against the gain on the other, and the two were 
shown together. That made it extremely difii- 
cult to arrive at any question or cost. People 
who worked tor Government departments did 
not work in the same way as those who worked 
for private individuals, and once a man was 
employed on Government work or official work 
it was extremely difficult to get him out of office 
for a long time atter he was really required. 
There was very little doubt that all Government 
oftices, without exception, were very much larger 
than they ought to be, and consequently they 
were moreexpensive. ‘The experience during the 
war of bad management in high quarters was 
such that the nation ought to be wary of the 
danger of professional work done in a bureau- 
cratic manner. ‘There was another question 
which came into the mind of the elected man, 
and it was this: If a number of schools, a post 
office, houses, or even lavatories, were to be 
erected, was it not better to have one'man do 
them all, who by his experience in many cases 
knew what ought to be done in technically 
fitting up the places? That, he thought, had 
an element of truth in it. The solution of the 
question might very well lie in collaboration ; he 
could not see why it should not be possible to 
utilise the experience of the Office of Works or 
any other official architect in the details of the 
work, which would be solvedin some manner, yet 
probably not solved in the best way if put out 
to a private architect. 

Mr. H. C. Cortetre said he thought they 
should deal with the matter more from the point 
of view of the private citizen who was suffering 
from official architecture, and they might arrive 
at some means by which they might persuade 
the electors that it would be in the interests of 
the public at large if some other method were 
devised by which public buildings were put up. 
If they attacked the question from the point 
of view that it was uneconomic he thought they 
would get the public to understand a good deal 
more of what it meant to them than if they 
attacked it from the point of view of archi- 
tecture pure and simple. , 

Mr. H. L. Becxwitn (a member of the 
Liverpool Corporation) said the Liverpool 
Corporation had increased the work which had 
been given out from the Corporation, but a 
great deal more work might be put out, to the 
benefit of everybody and the community at 
large. It must be remembered that throughout 
the country there were many thousands of men 
who had been abroad during the war, and they 
would have made a comparison of what they 
had seen abroad and what they saw at home. 
There was a chance now they had got a sym- 
pathetic audience, and it simply wanted, the 
word of authority of the Institute in order that 
a great deal might be done. It is very fitting 
that such a resolution as had been referred to 
should be passed by the meeting, and he was 
sure it would receive sympathetic hearing by 
the Liverpool Corporation. 

Proressor S. D. ApsHEaD said there was no 
doubt that the present 'was an opportune 
moment to take the matter,in hand, and the 
profession should do so in no uncertain manner. 
They must first deal with it themselves, and 
make up their minds as to what they wanted, 
and then take the public into their confidence. 
If they could get_the public behind them they 
would have done something really practical in 
getting architectural work back into their own 
hands and in putting the Office of, Works in 
the place which it occupied some fifty years 
ago. 

Resolution on Official Architecture. 

The following resolution was formally moved 
by Mr. W. E. Willink, seconded by Mr. H. 0. 
Corlette, and unanimously carried: “ That 
this Congress views with deep and growing 
apprehension the methods of the Office of 
Works and other official bodies with regard to 
the designing of buildings to be erected by 
public funds.” It was decided to forward the 
resolution to the Council of the Royal Institute 
to deal with in London. 
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BEAUTY PAYS. 





By Jony Bonp. 


TRAVELLING through countryside and town, 
we see Springing up on-every hand new factories, 


designed to meet new demands of industry. 


That, alas! is about all the ‘‘ design” that 
can be associated with them, for the temptation 
to run up any kind of flimsy structure so as to 
get a factory of some kind to work in, is proving 
irresistible. 

“Far too little attention has been given in 
the past to the appearance of factories. The 
country is overflowing with structures so 
dreary, repellent and depressing that they 
would be disgraceful even as prisons, although 
very strong arguments could be evolved for 
the making of prisons exceptionally beautiful 
places. Ill-proportioned factories, drab in 
colour, ineffective both in detail and in mass, 
are blemishes on the fair face of Britain and on 
social life. 

It is not that we cannot design beautiful 
ones. At the other end of the scale are some 
that are a delight to see, and a very fair number 
are at least not an offence to the eye. We 
have the architects, men of taste, eager and 
competent to design buildings thoroughly 
suitable for the purposes for which they are 
required, and at the same time possessing 
those ssthetic qualities which make all the 
difference between distinction and insignificance. 
It is not mere ornamentation that is required. 
Ornamentation is not beauty; indeed, it too 
often obscures it. We do not want factories 
which look like picture palaces of the usual 
type, but simple, tasteful buildings with a 
sense of design about them, well proportioned 
:nd harmonious in their parts. 

Most of the swarms of evil examples we see 
through the length and breadth of-the land 
are due to parsimony, indifference, or ignorance 
on the part of those who have caused them to 
be erected. With regard to the first class, the 
parsimonious do not know that they very 
seldom get value for money, for in most cases 
it costs no more to erect a building possessing 
a sense of design than to put up one of a banal 
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description. So long as they comply with the 
—to them—onerous requirements of the Factory 
Acts, they are satisfied. 

The indifferent and ignorant are difficult to 
deal with, because they have no conception of 
the influence of the factory on the workers 
within its walls. They do not appreciate that 
there is a contrast in moral between the toilers 
who each morning approach the ugly and 
dreary works as though they were going to a 
gloomy prison and those who go to labour in 
a building of pleasant aspect, light and as 
spacious as possible, pervaded without and 
within by the subtle influence of beauty of 
form and colour. The gayer and happier the 
workers in a factory can be kept the better the 
quality of their work, the larger the output, 
and the less the discontent amongst them with 
the conditions of their lives. Everyone is 
conscious of the difference in the effect on the 
spirits of blue skies and leaden grey ones. 
Beauty is the blue sky of envirénment. 

However the external appearance of a factory 
may be neglected, nothing can excuse the 
neglect of its interior, where dull and dingy 
ideation should be eschewed. White too 
often appears a dirty grey, which is equal to 
no colour, or throwing away the stimulus of 
good colouring. Sunny yellows, browns, buff, 
terra-cotta, and warm greens are pleasant 
colours to work amidst, whereas cold blues, 
greens, violets, and greys have a decidedly 
depressing effect when endured for long. 

The most piquant and best resu.ts are 
obtained by good combinations of colours, 
most satisfactory when embodied in a simple 
design of some kind, preferably suggestive of 
outdoor life—birds, trees, sky, and flowers— 
arranged as a frieze or in panels. If it were 
more widely realised how this suggestion of 
life not bounded by machinery may influence 
the spirit in which the daily tasks are performed 
we would seldom see such dreary surroundings 
as are now all too common. 

Another aspect of the matter is the value as 
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Aerial View of Cambridge Museum. 


au advertisement of a tasteful building. Mere 
size of works is not enough. What avails it 
to show a picture of acres of buildings if it 
looks like a field of bricks drying in the sun ? 
On the other hand, a picture of a mere corner 
of a beautiful building will give an impression 
of quality, which the minds of possible customers 
will automatically associate with the goods 
produced. 

Looked at from every point of view, there are 
real advantages in possessing a factory conceived 
esthetically as well as from a purely utilitarian 
standpoint. Beauty pays. 
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Architectural and Building Exhibition, Liége. 


An important Exhibition is being organised 
at Liége, Belgium, by the Liége Association of 
Architects. The Exhibition will be held at the 
Palais des Beaux Arts, Pare de la Boverie, 
overlooking the Meuse River, and will be open 
during the months. of August and September 
next. Meetings of the National Congress of 
Belgian Architects will also take place during 
this period. 

The Exhibition will be divided into three 
sections, the first section being strictly archi- 
tectural. Members of the Liége Association and 
their guests, the architects of allied countries, 
will exhibit works, both executed and projected. 
The second part of the Exhibition will be taken 
up by numerous examples of ancient and modern 
furniture of all periods, executed by Liége 
cabinet-makers, carvers and joiners. The excel- 
lent work executed in the past by these artists 
is well known, and it is pointed out that Liége 
craftsmen of the present day have lost nothing 
of the art of their ancestors. The third seetion 
of the Exhibition will deal with new methods of 
building construction. 

Meetings of the Congress are being called by 
the Federation of Architectural Societies of 
Belgium, of which Monsieur A. Snyers, Architecta 
diplome, Liége, is’ President, and also President 
of the Liége Association. Inquiries should be 
addressed to “ Secrétariat Général,” E ition 
d’Architecture, 3 rue de !a Boverio, Li ge. 
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AND TOWN-PLANNING NOTES. 





Housing Fees. 


A Special General Meeting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects will be held on 
Monday, July 4, at 8 p.m., when the Chairman 
will move the following resolutions :— 

(1) ‘ That Clause 9 of the Scale of Professional 
Charges be altered to read as follows: ‘In the 
case of housing schemes and laying out estates 
special arrangements may be required in 
exceptional circumstances, but for ordinary 
purposes the scales of fees are the same as those 
set out in the Ministry of Health’s General 
Housing Memoranda No. 31, No. 51/D and 


No. 52.’ 


(2) “That the Ministry of Health’s General 


Housing Memoranda No. 31, No. 51/D and 
No. 52, setting out the fees payable to architects 
in connection with State-aided housing schemes, 
as agreed with the Ministry of Health by the 
R.1.B.A. and the Society of Architects, . be 
incorporated as an Appendix to the Scale of 
Professional Charges.” 


Rural Housing. 


Mr. J. Parker (Lord of the Treasury), replying 
to a question in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday as to whether the Ministry of Health 
had decided not to sanction any more housing 
schemes in rural areas, said that in view of the 
necessity of limiting the number of houses to be 
built under the Government scheme, the 
Ministry had decided for the present to give 
precedence to the large industrial areas. 

At a meeting of the Leake Rural Council 
last week it was decided to fall in with the 
Ministry of Health’s suggestion that the building 
_ of eight projected houses should be postponed, 
owing to the necessity for concentrating on 
building in industrial centres. 

The Housing and Town-Planning 
Council. 


The National Housing and Town-Planning 
Council has decided to invite the co-operation 
of various organisations interested in housing 
and health—including the Garden Cities and 
Town-planning Association—in convening a 
Women’s National Housing Congress to be held 
in the late autumn of the present year. The 
principal discussion of the Congress will relate 
to the national housing programme, and the 
Congress will be asked to use its influence in 
securing the building of at least 500,000 houses. 
Part of the time available in connection with 
the Congress will be spent in visiting housing 
schemes in and near London, and a Committee 
of women workers will arrange for the furnishing 
of several houses which will be made available 
for the purpose in one of the municipal schemes 
included in the series of visits. 


National 


The Cost of House Building. 

The Loughton Urban District Council has 
accepted tenders at £637 10s. and £750 each for 
types of houses which cost £837 and £925 re- 
spectively six months ago. 

The London Housing Board has requested the 
Bromley Rural District Council not to enter into 
further contracts for houses, on account of the 
price being too high to meet with the approval 
of the Ministry of Health. The Council has 
agreed to postpone the scheme until fresh 
tenders are obtained. 


Housing Progress. 

Up to June 1, 33,066 houses had been com- 
pleted for local authorities by ordinary con- 
tractors, said Sir Alfred Mond in the House of 
Commons last week. Of these, 1,550 had been 
completed by direct labour and 58 by Building 
Guilds. Final costs not having been returned 
yet it was impossible to make any definite com- 
parison in price, although from an analysis of 
figures available it was estimated that parlour 
houses built by contractors ranged from £875 
to £1,090, by direct labour from £707 to £1,256, 
and by Building Guilds from £908 to £985. 
It was estimated that the annual charge on the 


Exchequer for houses erected by local authorities 
would be £10,000,000, but so far as the money 
for housing had been raised by short term loans 
the annual charge would be reduced as the price 
of money fell and local authorities would be 
able to substitute these loans by others obtained 
on more favourable terms. 


Chorley Housing Scheme. 


In reference to the paragraph in our last 
issue, regarding the Chorley housing scheme, 
Mr. J. B. Jolly, of Chorley, the architect to the 
Chorley Rural District Council, informs us that 
the Council’s original proposal embraces 304 
houses, distributed over upwards of twelve 
schemes ; at present building is proceeding on 
five of these schemes, and the erection of 110 
houses is well in hand. 


LAND FOR HOUSING. _— 
LIVERPOOL. 


Mr. J. D. Wallis, sitting at Liverpool, heard a 
claim against the Liverpool Corporation by the 
trustees of the late Mr. Hugh Cullen, concerning 
the Corporation’s compulsory acquisition of 
three plots of land for housing purposes. The 
land has a total area of 14 acres 39 perches 
29 yards, and is situate at Edge Lane-drive and 
adjacent thereto. 

Mr. Stewart Brown, for the trustees of the 
estate, said the Corporation took possession of 
the land on April 12, 1920, and interest. at 
5 per cent. was claimed from that date. The 


‘claim amounted to £12,000. 


Mr. F. J. Kirby, surveyor, on behalf of the 
trustees, submitted a valuation of the land 
amounting to £11,723 4s. 

Mr. Wool, on behalf of the Corporation, 
accepted Mr. Kirby’s valuation of £873 10s. 6d. 
for the third plot, consisting of 5,806 square 
yards, 

Mr. H. A. Maples, on behalf of the Corpora- 
tion, said his valuation amounted to £8,186 9s. 

The Arbitrator, who reserved his decision,. has 
since awarded that the acquiring authority is to 
pay to the trustees the sum of £9,060; to pay 
interest at 5 per cent. from April 12, 1920, until 
payment of the compensation ; to pay the fees 
on the award; and to pay the sum of £50 
towards the trustees’ costs. 


BRADFORD. 

Mr. J. D. Wallis, Official Arbitrator under the 
Acquisition of Land (Assessment of Compen- 
sation) Act, 1919, sitting at the Town Hall, 
Bradford, heard a claim by Sir Mathew Richard 
Henry Wilson against the Bradford Corporation, 
concerning the Corporation’s compulsory acquisi- 
tion for housing purposes of about 67 acres of 
land, including mines and minerals, comprising 
Bierley House Farm, two cottages, buildings 
and land fronting Bierley-lane and Hooley-lane, 
Bradford. 

Mr. James Young, surveyor, of Bradford, on 
behalf of the claimant, submitted a valuation 
of the land (excluding the minerals) amounting 
to £13,580. Mr. Robert Rowand, mining 
engineer, detailed a mineral valuation on behalf 
of the claimant. His valuation of all unworked 
seams under the land was £4,105. Minerals 
which could be worked without danger of 
subsidence he valued at £1,034. Minerals 
sévered and lying to the west of the land he 
valued at £3,205. If two straight ways were 
made under the site it would cost £4,000. 

Mr. C. H. Gott, superintending valuer of the 
Inland Revenue, on behalf of the Corporation, 
submitted a valuation of £8,389 for land and 
minerals, equal to £125 an acre. 

The Official Arbitrator, who reserved his 
decision, has since issued his award as follows :— 
(1) The mines and minerals to be included in the 
sale to the acquiring authority. (2) The vendor 
to reserve the right to make under the land, in 
each of the three seams of coal, and between the 
two faults, two straight work roads of the 
dimensions required by the Coal Mines Act, 
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1911, or any subsequent Act. The vendor to be 
responsible for surface damage by subsidence 
caused by the straight work roads. (3) The 
acquiring authority to pay to the vendor the 
sum of £10,816, made up as follows :—Land, 
£10,146; mines and minerals, £670: (4) The 
acquiring authority to pay the fees on this award, 
(5) The acquiring authority to pay the sum of 
£50 towards the vendor’s costs. 


SWANLEY. 


Mr. Howard Martin, Official Arbitrator, has 
issued his award in a claim by the trustees of the 
late Mr. William Thomas Wood against the 
Dartford Rural District Council, concerning the 
Council’s compulsory acquisition, for housing 
purposes, of 3} acres of land, or thereabouts, 
abutting on Swanley-lane, Swanley Junction, on 
the west, and the railway line on the south, 
The award is that the acquiring authority is to 
pay the claimants’ the sum of £1,180, it being 
assumed that the acquiring authority will 
enclose the acquired land with a sufficient fence, 
and maintain it. The acquiring authority is to 
pay the hearing fee, and to contribute £25 

' towards the claimants’ costs. 

Mr. Frederick Payne (of Messrs. Baxter, 
Payne & Lepper, auctioneers, surveyors and 
estate agents), on behalf of the claimants, 
submitted a valuation of £1,385. He valued 
580 feet of frontage at £2 per foot, or £1,160; 
and 1} acres of back land at £150 per acre, or 
£225. Mr. Payne added that it would be 
impossible to make a builders’ road now, similar 
to the one at this spot, under £6 per foot. 
Mr. A. B. Thornton, District Valuer for the 
Bromley District, on. behalf of the Council, 
submitted a valuation of £657. 


WEEKLY HOUSING RETURN. 


Progress of housing up to June 17 :—Tenders 
submitted, 179,693 houses ; tenders approved, 
169,362 houses ; signed contracts, 160,163 
work has been started on 111,893 





houses ; 
houses: Schemes dealt with during the week 
ended June 17 :— 
TENDERS. 
Region. Submitted. Approved. 
A 6so°, oe .~ — 
B 416 50 
Cc 73 — 
D 338 — 
G 282 15¢ 
H 18 — 
K 487 128 
L 34 o 
M 24 “a -- 
N 19 o -- 
Total .. 1,831 328 
Contracts SIGNED. 
No. of 
Region. District. Houses. 
B .... Sheffield Urban .. 44 
Sowerby Bridge ,, $e 8 
C .... Salford ia 92 
Wallasey ‘a 47 
Fleetwood 3 o 4 
Leigh Rural .. 29 
D Rhondda Urban .. 8 
E Birmingham om i. 2 
_ Gnosall Rural .. 38 
F .. Chesterfield Urban .. 10 
G Chippenham - “= 
Williton Rural .. 18 
Langport be ~- & 
Tewkesbury é a 
Chipping 
Sodbury - . 6 
H Southwick Urban . 32 
Horsham Rural .. 8 
K Kingston Urban .. 12 
L Amersham Rural .. 3 
M Blofield Res | 8 
Newmarket a 5 
Total (Urban) 291 
(Rural) 177 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS. 





In our New Year issue we gave a cothparison of prices of the principal building 
materials from January, 1920, to February, 1921, and as we have been asked by several 
subscribers for a comparison from June, 1914, to the present time we have compiled the 
following table for reference. It will be noticed when comparing this list with the one 
published in the January number that further falls have taken place in sand, ballast, 
lime, blue and glazed bricks, timber, iron and steel bars, R.S. joists, sheet lead, glass, 


linseed oil, white and red lead, turpentine, etc. 


These reductions are gratifying, and 


if it had not been for the regrettable’ coal dispute—which has lasted for about three 
months—further reductions might have been anticipated. It is satisfactory to note that 
during this stoppage the only notable advance has been in Portland cement, the price 
of which has been raised this week, temporarily, we hope, 20s. per ton. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS IN JUNE, 1914, WITH 
CURRENT PRICES. 


Bricks— 
BN HIE oo Sse wricacacduasiascdssesasedeesep ves 
I oo hc spccadesaibacsebandsisecee Gee 
sii citin Aibict si castninicocaghawbdcedianbinke 


A IN on oc oc kamen eas eucnabateess 
UNE SCI Sigs 055daosekcdsekcbaesssatbacunscotyees 
RNA: CII). sccessovencesccccccnccsssstoneconcesenss 
DE EI ov sccvcdapecwevebadcabbbreeseceins 
Gece Ties 2AO6 TG ss sc ccccepisceccccadscecess 
Gee BR TA... .ccceccccsenscessapocscsscesoces 
By SD oavicg ccsesvscssactacesascatobecusp sacbotes 
Pe I os iirc eceececcschseecneveerd 


Good Sound Building Timber— 
GER, SE The ecitctsceecenstnenccnsniesonscinectancs 
3in. X Llin. 
Sith. HK. TEER. «ccc vesccesesstveciscoessopevcsegvescsep 
A TE. TRS Siinedartemsadsevecionispetioneenes 
FE FER. wcscposcvesnscstnsesecocssesvesacesooss 
3in. X 4in. 


Slates— 
EE RIED ote AN AO ORE RCM TD OTP OR 
Oe ES + cds ere cts kcSecccienwetonseexstteoassd 


AE: salir o a on dak ain, uc tacagucababewepcncatiene 
Be NL sci ts ciickoaeicincouaiausdacteesatocsse 


Iron— 
CN IID. on Socnpaovndnnsenvussenssoeeos 
SE MIR os'c san hkccocccuecsenconvcsasseibees 


Steel Bars ..........sessscseseceseeeeesseeesceeeeseeees 
ee Se akin ckcnnesacacbocsacdusdaisaucernestaiet 
eS ee ae ee Or 
Glass— 


Oe, TE 6. io anc wtecadigentepsacessseviasouhs 
OE Oe IE ovis ccd udsdscvesctocegveWeveveupcoee 
Bid dc wccrc Uoessrvcsadeesceseewnsncees 
Baie TE TI a diecs cdod sv scoeavacedecicccccdesice 
Turpentine ..............cecsecccececesvssseescssececes 
Ground English White Lead...............+:+++ 
ee a ogi oi etecdleevansdecioivceteseoniaves 
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The Southern Counties Federation of Building 
Trades’ Employers. 
At the recent half-yeariy meeting of the 





Southern Counties Federation of Building - 


Trades’ Employers at Portsmouth, the members 
took the opportunity of presenting Mr. E. J. 
Strange, F.LO.B., M.R.S.L, of Tunbridge 
Wells, with a framed testimonial expressing 
their appreciation of the services rendered by 
him during his year of office as President of the 
Federation in 1920, and as their representative 
upon various associations and councils during 
that period. In making the presentation, Mr. 
A. E. Porter, J.P., the President of the Federa- 
tion, said it was the direct result of the labours 
ot Mr. Strange that the Federation was going 
iorward and prospering. 


June, 1914. June, 1921. Rise 

£ s. d. £6: fl; per cent. 
ae Ae ~ siesce eh oe Maree 178.08 
eee Oe « dines BS Be O . Secdss 126.47 
oS a Neer Be: ee. ee anaes 130.30 
oS aa a ee 204.35 
a SS eee | So fa See eer 221.43 
ih SS eee ee Si Ae eee 238.46 
7 at Sere So. RG cae 190.54 
i. oe aver i Rh ane 212.50 
er ee We: —~wecses 164.29 
ie Ee. | paeeor Oe. Be -0.53: 98.72 
OS ee casass asl oe 108.77 
aS BP 28> cccess Sh MS eare 287.10 
oe Lae a: 0 D.  Soas 266.66 
|. OR De! SRE Se oe a aes. 266.66 
ee ee A ; xdcacn  & Xe Free 156.00 
ee a  * ceoak i Rr ae 166.66 
Ser fee See ae 2 hee eee 166.66 
ee ae ise 2 ae re oe 267.48 
Be ae. We. © devecs Ae...’ acches 214.538 
oy RPE TiS Oo ~ seas 210.00 
ae oe, iAaeeren a ee re 155.55 
i ee ere , Pe oe ee oe 155.55 
oe. MT cn ee oe iat, Ee Re 116.22 
cee oe he eee 116.22 
11 seer i See 200.00 
og ieee Oe Ot We) esses 61.36 
a a ae Re eee 122.22 
i Saree a Se See 130.77 
O ©. GB veccee DO . Be scenes 123.53 
i ae eee ee ees 59.26 
me  Scased SS ie eareen 168.75 
. een A — 95.79 
a. ee wakes oS OO Sicc 42.86 





North-Western Federation of Buil 
Trades’ Employers. 

At the annual general meeting of the North- 
Western Federation of Building Trades’ Em- 
ployers, held at Rochdale last week, Mr. Thomas 
Howarth was elected President for the ensuing 
year. In addressing the meeting. he said he had 
been the Federation’s representative since the 
builders committed themselves to an agreed price 
contract. In company with General Kyffin- 
Taylor he had helped to settle-schemes in the 
North-Western area for between five and six 
thousand houses, and now they were faced 
with the position that the Ministry of Health 
had said it no longer wanted the houses 
er General Kyffin-Taylor asked them to 

uild. 


. 


TRADE DISPUTES AND THE 
RATES. . 


Berore the present period of great depression 
the ratepayers were filled with anxiety at the 
great rise in the rates, and rating questions were 
acting and reacting on the housing question, 
since housing caused an increase in the rates, 
yet an increase in the rates placed houses outside 
many people’s means. The period of industrial. 
depression placed a strain on the poor rate, 
as. unavoidable unemployment was steadily 
increasing and relief had to be given. Then 
came the stoppage in the coal trade, which 
involved other industries which were just hold- 
ing their own in difficulties, and increased un- 
employment. The coal miners were held to be 
disentitled to ‘‘ unemployment benefit,” but 
it is stated that poor relief has been given to 
the wives and families, at least by the guardians. 

This raises a serious question for ratepayers. 
who are suffering themselves intensely from the 
coal dispute and are having great difficulty in 
meeting their obligations. Whatever may have 
been the position early in this dispute, it is now 
almost admitted that the miners remained 
out to obtain an object refused by Parliament— 
the national pool—and that the dispute was no 
longer one concerning mere wages, for the men 
could have returned to work last week (June 18) 
at wages which averaged about 2s. a shift tess 
than those paid before the dispute had they 
accepted the Government offer, and at rates of 
pay exceeding that received by many rate- 
payers. Are the ratepayers to be called upon 
to support the families of men who remained 
out of work to obtain a political object nega- 
tived by the representatives of the people? 
This is a question which surely should receive 
the attention of Parliament, for if it be a fact 
that relief has been granted on any cons:derable 
scale it is certain that we are moving in ®& 
vicious circle which must result in the bank- 
ruptey of our local resources, besides increasing 
unemployment in every direction. We raise 
the point solely in the hope that official informa- 
tion may be elicited as to how this anatter 
stands, as it is important in reference to 
trade disputes generally. 


ppp 


RENT RESTRICTION: 
PREMIUMS. 


In our article on “ Premiums and Rent. 
Restriction ” (April 15) we referred to a case 
Remington v. Larchin, in which the county court 
judge had held that a premium taken by. the 
tenant of a house was not recoverable under: 
section 8 of the Rent Act, 1920. On appeal, 
the divisional court was divided in opinion, and 
therefore the decision of the county court re- 
mained untouched. There was another point 
of doubt in the case, as the transaction had 
taken place before the Act of 1920 came into 
force and the Act of 1915 was differently worded 
in that it made the premium recoverable “* by 
the tenant by whom it was made from the 
landlord,’”’ whereas the Act of 1920 uses the 
word “ person.” Section 8 subsection (1) is as 
follows: “ A person shall not as a condition of 
the grant renewal or continuance of a tenancy 
or sub-tenancy of any dwelling house to which 
this Act applies require the payment of any 
fine premium or other like sum or the giving 
of any pecuniary consideration in addition to 
the rent and where any such payment or con- 
sideration has been made or given in respect 
of any such dwelling house under an agreement 
made after 25 March 1920 the amount or 
value thereof shall be recoverable by the 
person by whom it was made or given.” The 
only real difference between this section and 
section 1 subsection (2) of the Act of 1915 
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RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 


{which also commences with the word “ person ”) 
is the date of the agreement and the use of the 
word “landlord” as the person from whom 
recovery may be sought. 

The case has, however, been treated in the 
Court of Appeal as under the Act of 1920, no 
point being made as to its being under the Act 
of 1915, which was only referred to to throw 
light on the interpretation of section 8. In 
this case the defendant had taken a house 
under a three years’ agteement; but at the end 
of the first year he had asked to’ be released 
and the landlord had agreed to release 
him if he could find the landlord a suitable 
tenant to take his place. The defendant 
advertised the premises asking a premium. 
The landlord, it is stated, had no knowledge 
of this and accepted the new tenant at a slightly 
higher rent, which included certain fixtures. 
The new tenant was suing the original tenant 
for the return of the premium paid by him. 
The case has been carried to the Court of 
Appeal, and is shortly reported in The Times 
for June 15. 

The Court of Appeal has held that the premium 
was not recoverable under section 8. e court 
intimated that the section was very difficult to 
interpret, but as it occurred in a group of sections 
headed “ Further restrictions and obligations on 
Jandlords and mortgagees”’ and was penal in its 
character, it must be strictly interpreted, and 
it did not apply to the facts of this case. 
")We shall refer to the case in our Legal Section 
when it is fully reported, but it appears that 
the Act is so drawn that it reduces it to an 
absurdity. The landlord is prohibited from 
raising the rent or taking a premium, but, as 
this case shows, the tenant can make a profit 
out of the landlord’s property’ and take full 
advantage of the demand for houses out of the 
general public. This legislation has but in- 
creased the shortage of houses. It has dis- 
eouraged house owning, and has all along placed 
tenants in a privileged position at the cost of 
the owners of houses, who cannot even obtain 
possession of their own houses for their own 
occupation without a lawsuit and the necessity 
of providing alternative accommodation. 


— 
—— 


TRADE NEWS. 


, Messrs. Robey & Co., Ltd. (Globe Works, 
Lincoln), have received an order for two of their 
datest type steam wagons, fitted with side- 
‘tipping bodies, for the Lindsey County Council, 
for transport of road metal. Wes 

A fire occurred at the Hull works of Messrs. 
Major & Co., Ltd., on Wednesday last weck, 
owing to an accident to one of the stills. The 





fire was kept under control by the Fire Brigade, . 


‘and was confined to the area of the works in 
which the fire originated. We are informed that 
orders for the manufactures of the Company 
will be executed as usual. 

Mr. George Coe, of 9, Ingate-place, Battersea 
Park, S8.W. 8, has taken over the business, at 
46, Royal-parade, Chislehurst, Kent, recently 


carried on by Messrs. J. H. Burton & §on,_ 


sanitary, heating and electrical engineers, and 
builders and decorators. He informs us that it 
is his intention to extend the business, particu- 
darly in the building and decorating sections, 
for high-grade work. 

Messrs. George Cohen, Sons & Co., of 600, 
Commercial-road, London, have been appointed 
sole agents for London and district for the sale 
of stonebreakers, concrete mixers, tar macadam 
mixers, &c., manufactured by Mr. F. Parker, of 
Dun’s-lane Engineering Works, Leicester. 
Messrs. Cohen are also the sole agents for New- 
astle and the North-Eastern District, their 
offices being 414, Side, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

A contract for the reconstruction of the 
Belfast tramways, about 10 miles in extent, 
thas been assigned to the Consolidated Construc- 
tion Co., Ltd. The reinforcement specified for 
the work is the Walker- Weston (patent) system, 
as manufactured by the Walker-Weston Co., 
os Empire House, 7, Wormwood-street, 
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Tue following are the present rates of wages in the building trade in the principal towns of 
England and Wales. It must be understood that, while every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, 
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CONTRACTS, COMPETITIONS, &c. 








For some contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. ‘Those with an asterisk 


are advertised in this number. 
are imposed 


Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information 
in some cases, such as that advertisers do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or any 


tender ; that a fair wages clause shall be observed ; that no allowance will be made for tenders ; and 
that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 

The date given ut the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names 
of those willing to submit tenders, may be sent in; the name and address at the end is the person from whom 


or place 


where quantities, forms of tender, &c., may be obtained. 





BUILDING AND PAINTING. 


JuLty 2.—Chelmsford.—PaintTInG.—Painting and 
repairs to Military Block at Isolation Hospital, for the 
Joint Hospital Board. Messrs. Charles and W. H. 
Pertwee, architects, Chelmsford. 

x JULY 2.—Failsworth.—Hovusks.—Erection of 100 
prick houses, for the U.D.C. Clerk’s Department, 
Town Hall, Failsworth. Deposit £2 2s. 

* JULY 2.—Holywell.—Hovusss.—Erection of 24 
houses (in pairs) on the Cross-roads Site, for the 
U.D.C. Mr. Philip Ll. Dykins, Architect, Town Hall, 
Holywell. Deposit- £3 3s. 

JuLyY 2.—Huddersfield. — PAINTING.—Painting the 


exterior woodwork and ironwork at the model lodging- ~ 


house, Chapel-hill, for the T.C. Mr. H. Sutcliffe, 
Borough Architect, 1, Peel-street, Huddersfield. 

JULY 2.—Surrey.—BrIDGE.—Widening of Pylford 
Bridge on the London—Epsom-road, for the Surrey C.C. 
Mr. W. P. Robinson, County Surveyor, County Hall, 
Kingston-on-Thames. 

JULY 2.—Wokingham, Berks.—TILES.—Purchase 
and removal of about 8,000 old red roofing tiles from 
Pinewood, Wokingham, Berks. Tenders. endorsed 
“Tenders for Tiles,” to the Clerk, Metropolitan 
Asylums Board, Embankment, E.C.4. 

JULY 2.—York.—PaINTING, &0.—For painting, 
colouring and limewhiting certain schools, for the 
T.C. J. H. Mason, Secretary, Education Offices, 


York. 

JULY 4.—Alfreton.—HovsEs.—Erection of 54 
houses on the Mansfield-road site, Alfreton, and 
20 houses at Swanwick, for the U‘D.C. Mr. Bailey 
Deeping, architect, 12, Gluman-gate, Chesterfield. 

Juty 4, —Ashton-under-Lyne.—MONUMENT.—Erec- 
tion of a monument containing about 1,100 cubic feet 
of Portland stone, for the War Memorial Committee. 
Mr. Percy Howard, architect, 88, Mosley-street, Man- 
chester. Deposit, £1 1s. 

JULY  4.—Beecles—Hovuses.—Erection of 12 
cottages, for the T.C. Mr. W. Bryan Forward, Town 
Clerk, Beccles. Deposit. £2 2s. 


Juty 4.—Bingley—PAINTING.—For painting at 
cemetery, for the Burial Board. Mr. J. Greeves, 


Registrar, Bingley. 

@Jvuty 4.—Buxton.—PaIntTiInG.—Internal _ painting 
and decoration at the Hardwick-square Girls’ and 
Infants’ Schools, forthe T.C. Mr. F. Langley, Borough 
Engineer, Town Hall, Buxton. 

JULY 4.—Devizes.—HOvusES.—Erection of 28 houses 
on the Southbroom Site, for the T.C. Mr. J. T. 
Jackson, Town Clerk, Devizes. Deposit £2 2s. 

JULY 4.—Duafermline.— HovsES.—The District Com- 
mittee invite tenders for the erection of 12 houses at 
Limekilns Site, for the Fife County Council. Mr. H. F, 
Hodge, District Engineer, County Buildings, Dun- 
fermline. Deposit £1 1s. 

JULY 4.—Felixstowe.—HovusES.—Erection of 60 
houses on the Council’s Garrison-lane and Mill-lane site, 
for the U.D.C. Mr. Montague Humphrey, Clerk to 
the Council, Town Hall, Felixstowe. Deposit £2 2s. 

Juty 4.—Gillingham.—PaAINTING.—Painting and 
decorating at the Infectious Diseases Hospital, for the 
T.C. Mr. John . ern, Borough Surveyor, 
Council Offices, Gillingham, Kent. 

JULY 4,.—Goole.—PAINTING.—For the painting of 
the outside of the Secondary School. Mr. W. T. Silves- 
ter, 10, Victoria-street, Goole. 

JULY 4.—Hemsworth.HovsEs.—Erection of 30 
houses at Highfield (No. 2) housing site, for the U.D.C. 
. W. T. Lynam, Architect, Council Offices, Hems- 
worth. Deposit £1 1s. 

JULY 4.—Hemsworth.—HovseEs.—Erection of 56 
dwelling houses at Barnsley-road, for the U.D.C, Mr. 
T. H. Richardson, Architect, Field Head, Brierley. 
Deposit £1 1s, 

JULY 4,—Huddersfield—Hovusts.—Erection of 46 

workmen’s dwellings (3 blocks of 6 houses each and 
7 blocks of 4 houses each) on the Grove-place site, for 
the T.C. Mr. H. Sutcliffe, Borough Architect, 1, Peel- 
street, Huddersfield. . 
_ JULY 4,—Huddersfield—PAINTING.—For the paint- 
ing, colouring, &c., at various schools, for the T.C. 
Mr. H. Sutcliffe, Borough Architect, 1, Peel-street, 
Huddersfield. 

JULY 4.—Oldham.—SorTING OFFICE.—Erection 
of a new sorting office, for the Commissioners of H.M. 
Works, Contracts Branch. H.M. Office of Works, King 
Charles-street, London, 8.W.1. Deposit £1 1s. 

JULY 4,—Pencoed.—FARM BUILDINGS.—Erection of 
cottage, set of farm buildings, repairs and adaptations 
to the existing cottage known as Broadway Cottages 
and the formation of two drinking pools, at Court 
Farm, St. Mary Hill, near Pencoed, for the Glamorgan 

<. Mr. W. E. R. Allen, Deputy Clerk, Glamorgan 
County Hall, Cardiff. 

*x JULY 4.—Rhymney.—HovseEs.—Erection of 100 
brick-built houses, for the U.D.C. Mr. A. F. Webb, 
architeet, Tredegar Chambers, Blackwood, Mon. 
Denosit, £4. 

JULY 4.—Rowley Regis.—PAINTING.—Painting and 
other works at two schools, for the U.D.C. Mr. D. 
Wright, Council House, Old Hill, Rowley Regis. 

JULY 4.—Ryton-on- re.—COTTAGES AND FARM 
BuILDINGs.—Erection of five new cottages, three new 
sets of farm buildings, alterations and additions to 
one cottage and two sets of farm buildings, on the 

nor Farm Estate, Ryton-on-Dunsmore, near 
Coventry, for the Warwickshire, 0.C. Mr. A. C. Bunch, 


County Architect, 27, Binswood-avenue, Leamington. 





JULY 4.—Steyning (East)—Hovusrs.—Erection of 
12 houses at Carden-avenue, Patcham, for the R.D.C. 
toe Office, Town Hall, Southwick. Deposit, 

s. 

JULY 4.—Stoke-on-Trent.—PAINTING.—For exterior 
painting, at the Guardians’ Institution, London-road, 
near Newcastle, Staffs. Mr. A. R. P. Piercy, Union 
Offices, Stoke-on-Trent. 

JULY 4.—Sutton Coldfield—-FaARM BUILDINGS,— 
Erection of cottage and set of farm buildings, on the 
Falcon Lodge Estate, Sutton Coldfield, for the War wick- 
shire C.C. Mr. A. C. Bunch, County Architect, 27, 
Binswood-avenue, Leamington. 

* JULY 4.—Truro—ERECTION OF RESIDENOE.— 
Mr. A. J. Cornelius, Architect, Truro. 

JULY 4.—West Riding of Yorkshire.—PAINTING.— 
Painting at schools in Wombwell, Worsborough and 
Hoyland Districts, for the West Riding C.C. Mr. G. J. 
Gibbs, W.R. Education Offices, Barnsley. 

JULY 4.—Whixley——HovseEs, &0.—Erection of 
8 single houses, 6 pairs of cottages, 7 pairs of small 
outbuildings, 1 single outbuilding, and 1 small set 
farm buildings, at Whixley, Yorkshire, for the West 
Riding C.C. County Land Agent, County Hall, 
Wakefield. Deposit £1. 

JULY 5.—Bristol.—PAINTING.—For (a) painting, &c., 
in certain wards at Stapleton Institution; and (bd) 
repairs, painting, &c., at four houses at Southmead, for 
the Board of Guardians. Mr. J. J. Simpson, Clerk, 
St. Peter’s Hospital, Bristol. 

JULY 5.—Buxton.—HovuseEs.—Erection of 40 brick 
houses in King’s-road, Fairfield, and Heath-grove, 
Buxton, forthe T.C. Mr. F. Langley, Borough Engineer, 
Town Hall, Buxton. Deposit, £1 1s. 

JULY 5—Glamorganshire.—VARIOUS WORKS.— 
(1) Folding partitions at the following schools: 
Abertridwr Mixed and Coedybrain (Llanbradach) 


Infants’; (2) Improvements to playground at Deri 
Mixed School; (3) Painting at a number of schools, 
for the C.C. Sir T. Mansel Franklen, Secretary, 


Glamorgan County Hall, Cardiff. 

JULY 5.—Heswall.—ExTENSIONS.—Erection of ser- 
geant’s house and offices at the County Police Station 
at Heswall, for the County of Chester Standing Joint 
Committee. Mr. . Beswick, County Architect, 
Chester. Deposit £1 1s, 

JuLyY 5.—Langport—HovuskEs.—Erection of pair 
of cottages at Charlton Mackrell, for the R.D.C. 
Mr. W. F. Dickinson, 28, Victoria-street, 8.W. 

* JULY 5.—Sevenoaks, Kent.—Hovuses.—Erection 
of 21 houses in various parishes, for the R.D.C. Mr. 
Percy F. Potter, architect, 49, London-road, Seven- 
oaks. Deposit £2 2s. 

JuLyY 6.—Barnsley.—HovuskEs.—Erection of 90 
houses, for the T.C. Mr. C. F. Moxon, architect, 3, 
Regent-street South, Barnsley. Deposit £2. 

JULY 6.— Cardiganshire. — PAINTING. — Painting, 
colouring and general repairs, &c., at (1) Llanon School, 
(2) Llanarth School, (3) Aberayron Non-provided 
School, and (4) Silian Non-provided School. Mr. Rhys 
Jones, County Architect, Llandyssul. 

JULY 6.—Cornwall.—PAINTING.—For 
various schools, for the C.C. Mr, A. 
District Clerk, Education Offices, Truro. 

JULY 6. — Gisborough. — Hovuses.— Erection of 
24 houses (together with the drains and fencing), 
for the U.D.C. Mr. William 8. Holt, architect, 61, 
Albert-road, Middlesbrough. Deposit, £2 2s. 

JULY 6.—Lancashire.— PAINTING. — Painting at 
Prestwich Hope Park Council school, and for interior 
decorating at Heaton Park Council school, for the 
Lancashire E.C. Mr. Henry Littler, County Architect. 
16. Ribblesdale-place. Preston. 

JvuLY 6.—Ulverston.—HovuseEs.—Erection of two 
semi-detached houses, for Mr. T. Brown. Messrs. J. W. 
Grundy & Son architects, Central Buildings, Ulverston. 

JULY 7.—Edinburgh.—VARIOUS WorRKS.—For paint- 
ing, joinery work, plumbing, &c., at various schools, 
for the Education Authority. Mr. J. Stewart, Educa- 
tion Offices, .Castle-terrace, Edinburgh. 

JULY 7.—Islington—FLATS.—Erection of 14 flats, 
for the Islington B.C. Mr. E. C. P. Monson, architect, 
Finsbury Pavement House, E.C. Deposit, £3. 

JULY 7.—Newport (Mon.).—HovussEs.—Erection_ of 
250 houses on the Somerton Estate, for the T.C. Mr. 
A. A. Newman, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Newport, Mon. 

JULY 7.—Sheffield—PaInTING, &c.—Painting, dis- 
tempering, &c , and for asphalting required to be done 
at certain Council schools. Mr. F. E. P. Edwards, 
City Architect, Town Hall, Sheffield. 

JuLyY 8.—Aberdeen.—ALTERATIONS.—For altera- 
tions, &c., at Oldmill Hospital, for H.M. Office of 
Works. Architect, H.M. Office of Works, Edinburgh. 
Deposit, £1 1s. 

Juty 8.—Barrow-in-Furness.—PAINTING. — Paint- 
ing, &c., work at the Tram Depot, for the T.C. Borough 
Engineer’s Department, Town Hall. 

JuLy 8.—Hammersmith.—HovseEs.—Erection of 
a block of 20 tenements on the Wormholt Housing 
Estate, for the B.C. Mr. Leslie Gordon, Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Hammersmith, W.6. Deposit, £2 2s. 

JULY 8.—Horsforth——RENOVATION.—For renovation 
—interna! and external—of the Horsforth Featherbank 


|e at 
. Clinnick, 


Council School, for the West Riding C.C. Mr. E. H. 
Steel, Penny Bank Chambers, Shipley. 
*x JULY 9.—Acton.—HovuseEs.—Erection of 134 


houses (second batch), for the Borough of Wrexham. 
Mr. Lawson Taylor, Town Clerk, Guildhall, Wrexham. 
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*x JULY 9.—Kettering—Hovuses.—Erection of 219 
houses under the Council’s Housing Scheme, for the 
U,D.C. Mr. John Bond, Clerk to the Council, Council 
Offices, Kettering. Deposit £3 3s. 

JULY 9.—uttford.—ALTERATIONS, &C.—Alterations 
and additions to the Rufford Sanatorium, for the 
Lancashire C.C. Mr. Henry Littler, County Architect, 


16, Ribblesdale-place, Preston. Deposit £2. 

JULY 9.—Wrexham.—Hovusine.—Erection of a 
second batch of houses, for the T.C. Mr. Lawson 
Taylor, Town Clerk, Guildhall, Wrexham. 

JULY 11. — Bolton-upon-Dearne.—HovsES.—Erec- 
tion of 76 houses and the construction of roads and 
sewers in connection therewith, for the U.D.C. Messrs, 
— & Pennington, architects, Ropergate, Ponte- 
ract. 

* JULY 11.—Grays, Essex.—DEMOLITION AND RE- 
BUILDING.—Pulling down and altering existing pre- 
mises, and erecting new building to accommodate 
butchery and fish departments for the Grays Co- 
operative Industrial and Provident Society, Ltd. 

essrs. Bethell & Swannell, architects, 1, Broad- 
street Buildings, Liverpool-street, London, E.C.2. 
Deposit £2. 

ULY 11, — Hampton. — Hovusss. — Erection of 

16 houses, for the U.D.C. Mr. Sidney H. Chambers, 
mee, Public Offices, Hampton, Middlesex. Deposit, 

3 Ss. 

JULY 11.—Ilford.—PaIntInG.—Painting and reno- 
vating the interior and exterior of Christchurch-road 
Council School. Mr. H. Shaw, Town Hall, Ilford, 
Deposit £2 2s. 

JULY 11.—Littlemore.—PaINTING.—External paint- 
ing and minor repairs to the Ashhurst Hospital. Mr. 
G. T. Gardner, architect, 7, St. Aldate’s, Oxford. 

* JULY 11.—Loughborough.—Hovssgs.—Erection of 
52 houses of various types, for the B.C. Messrs. Albert 
EK. King & Co., architects and surveyors, 19, Baxter- 
gate, Loughborough. Deposit, £1 1s. 

* JULY 12,—Bedford.—PLASTERING.—Execution of 
plastering work in connection with Bedford Housing 
Scheme. Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works, 
King Charles-street, London, 8.W.1. 

* JULY 12.—Chelsea, S.W.—PAINTING.—Painting 
the interior and exterior and executing certain repairs 
at the Council’s working-class dwellings, Sir Thomas 
More Buildings, Beaufort-street, Chelsea, for the 
Metropolitan Borough. Mr. T, W. E. Higgens, Town 
Hall, King’s-road, Chelsea. 

JULY 12.—Gateshead.—TELEPHONE ExCHANGE.— 
Erection of a new telephone exchange at Gateshead, 
for H.M. Office of Works. Contracts Branch, H.M. 
Office of Works, King Charles-street, London, 8.W. 1. 
Denosit, £1 1s. 

JULY 12.—Hove.—PAaIntTING.—External painting at 
the Connaught-road School, the internal painting and 
other work at George-street School, and Education 
Offices, Third-avenue, Hove, for the T.C. Mr. H. H. 
Scott, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Hove. 

JULY 12.—King’s Lynn.—HovusgEs.—Erection of six 
houses (semi-detached), on the Chase Estate. Borough 
Surveyor, Town Hall, ee Lynn, 

JULY 12,—Lewisham.—Repairs, &0.—Repairs and 
painting works to the Syderham Park Footbridge over 
the London, Brighton and South Coast Railway, for the 
B.C. Town Hall, Catford (Surveyor’s Department). 

JuLy 12.—St. Pancras.— GLAzING.— For dry 
glazing of the engine room roof at King’s-road Power 
Station, for the B.C. Chief Electrical Engineer, 57, 
Pratt-street, Camden Town, St. Pancras. 

JULY 12.—Thorne.—PAINTING.—Painting of the 
Council School, for the West Riding E.C. Mr. BE. L, 
Harrap, W.R. Education Offices, Goole. 

JULY 12.—Todmorden.—Brip@n.—For the masonry 
works required in the reconstruction of Copperas 
House Bridge, over Walsden Water, on the Todmorden 
and Rochdale main road, Todmorden, Mr. H. R. 
Hepworth, West Riding Surveyor, County Hall, Wake- 
field. Deposit, £1, 

JULY 13.—Cleethorpes.—ALTERATIONS.—For exten- 
sion to Council offices, for the U.D.C. Mr. H. O. 
Scaping, architect, Court Chambers, Grimsby. Deposit, 

2s, 

JULY 13.—Tadcaster.— HovusEs.—Erection of houses 
at Allerton Bywater (26); Kippax (48); Micklefield 
(32); Swillington (8 to 20), for the R.D.C. Messrs. 
— & Stocks, architects, 56, Prudential Buildings, 

eds. 

JULY 14.—Plymouth.—ParvTiInG.—Painting the 
interior of the Workhouse Infirmary, for the Board of 
Guardians. Mr. W. H. Davy, Clerk, Poor-law Offices, 
Greenbank-road, Plymouth. 

* JULY 14.—Southwark, S.E.—PAINTING AND ReE- 
FLOORING.—Painting, cleaning and reflooring, and 
minor alterations at the Southwark Hospital, East 
Dulwich-grove, SE. Mr. A. Saxon Snell, Architect, 
9, Bentinck-street, Manchester-square, W.1. De- 

posit £2. 

JULY 14.—Worthing.—HovsEs,—Erection in brick 
and concrete blocks of 68 houses in sets for the Borough 
Council. Mr. 8. C. Phillips, Housing Surveyor, Munici- 
pal Offices, Worthing. Deposit £2 2s. each set. 

JULY 15.—Heywood.—HovusEs.—Erection of 10 
houses, for the T.C. Messrs.. J. T. Proffit & Sons, 
architects, Memorial-road, Walkden, near Manchester, 
Deposit £2 2s. 

ULY 15.—Spenborough.—PAINTING.—-For the paint- 
ing and colourwashing of certain schools in the Commit- 
tee’sarea. Mr. A. Rothera, Surveyor to the Committee, 
Town Hall, Cleckheaton, 

* JULY 15,—Staines.—CoTraGEs.—Erection of six 
Type “B” cottages on a site in Cranford village 
situate about 2 miles from Hounslow. Mr. Wilfre 
a. Architect, 16, Cork-street,. W.1. Deposit 

8. 

JULY 15.—West Riding.—PAINnTING.—For painting 
and distempering in connection with the followi 
schools: Mexborough Garden-street Council School, 
Senior Mixed and Infants’ Depts. Conisboro’ Balby- 
street Council School (Mixed and Infants’ Depts.). 
Goldthorpe Council School (Girls’ and Infants’ Dept.). 
External painting only, Mr. W. H. Jones, Divisional 
Clerk, Education Office; Mexborough. 
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JvLY 16.— Erith_——HovusEs.— Erection of 480 
houses for the U.D.C. on Lesney Farm Estate. The 
Architect, Public Library, Erith. Deposit £2 2s, 

JuLy 16.— Western Command.— REPAIRS AND 
MATERIALS.—For the triennial contract from August 1, 
1921, in the following Engineer Districts: Cardiff, 

and Outstations, Brecon, Rhyl Hutments, for 
the War Department. Commanding Royal Engineer, 
R.E. Office, 3, Belmont, Shrewsbury. 

JULY 18.—Bangor.—ALTERATIONS.—Alterations 
to the Post Office at Bangor. Contracts Branch, H.M. 
Office of Works, King Charles-street, London, 8.W. 1. 
Deposit, one guinea. 

JULY 19.—Sheffield—BriIpGE.—Erection of re- 
inforced concrete or steel bridge to cross the Great 
Central Railway Co.’s main line, for the Electric 
Supply Committee of the city. Mr. S. E. Fedden, 
Commercial-street, Sheffield. Deposit £2 2s. 

*x JULY 20.—Barking, E.—Hovuses.—Erection of 116 
houses of various types on the Greatfields Estate, 
Ripple-road, Barking, for the U.D.C. Mr. C. J. 
Dawson, Architect to the Council, Clock House 
Chambers, East-street, Barking. Deposit £2. 

*xJvuLY 20.—London.—ReEpairs.—For cleaning, 

nting work and repairs for the Metropolitan Asylums 

ard, at (1) the Children’s Infirmary, Cleveland-street, 
W.1, (2) South Wharf, Rotherhithe, (3) St. George’s 
Home, Chelsea, (4) Belmont Laboratories, Sutton, (5) 
St. Margaret's Hospital, N.W.5, (6) Idie Leigh 
Homes, Abbey Wood. Office of the Board, Embank- 
ment, B.C. 4. Deposit £1 for each work. 

*x JULY 20.—London, W.—FIREPROOFING.—Fire- 

roofing of certain galleries at the National Gallery, 

ndon, W. Contracts Branch, H.M. Office of Works, 
King Charles-street, London, 8.W.1. Deposit, one 
guinea. 

* JULY 23.—Reading.—Hovusks.—Erection of 168 
houses on the Shinfield-road Housing Site, for the 
County B.C. Housing Architect, Old College Buildings, 
St. Laurence’s-churchyard. Deposit, £2 2s. 

JULY 27,—Bridge.—CoTTaGEes.—Erection of par 
of cottages at Lower Hardres, two at Chartham, and 
three at Wickhambreaux, for the R.D.C. essrs. 
Jennings & Gray, architects, 4, St. Margaret’s-street, 
Canterbury. Deposit, £2. 

JULY 27.—Pontefract.— HOTEL.— Pulling down 
certain properties, and building a new hotel, in 
Gillygate, Pontefract, for Messrs. Carter’s Brewery 
Company, Knottingley. Mr. W.J. Tennant, architect, 
Pontefract. Deposit £2 2s. 

No Datr.—Barnsley.— BUSINESS PREMISES.—Erec- 
tion of dairy premises in Langdale-road, Barnsley. 
Mr. P. A. Hinchliffe, F.R.I.B.A., 14, Regent-street, 
Barnsley. 

No DatE.—Cardiff.—ALTERATIONS.—For alterations 
at the King Edward VII Hospital, Cardiff. Mr. J. B. 
Fletcher, Architect, 21, Dumfries-place, Cardiff. 

No DatTE.—Chesterfield.—Orricks.—Erection of new 
block of offices in Gluman-gate Chesterfield, for the 
Chesterfield District Rechabites. Mr. W. A. Derby- 
shire, architect, 91, Saltergate, Chesterfield. 

*No DatTE.—Dartford, Kent.—CLEANING AND 
PAINTING.—Cleaning and painting at the Southern 
Fever Hospital, Dartford, Kent, for the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board. Office of the Board, Embankment, 
E.C. 4. Deposit £1. 

No Datr.—Essex.— PAINTING.—Painting, colouring, 
&c., at Cold Norton Council, Heybridge Council, and 
Purleigh Council Schools, for the Essex E.C. Mr. 
Arthur F. Senior, Education Offices, The Council 
Schools, Maldon. 

No DATE.—Penicuik.—HovseEs.—For the slater and 
harling work in connection with the construction of 
8 houses, for the T.C. Mr. James Gray, Architect, 
118, Dalkeith-road, Edinburgh. Deposit £1 1s. 

No Date.—Thirsk.—HovuseEs.—Erection of three 
new houses at Ainderby Quernhow, two at Birdforth, 
one at Sessay, seven at Sessay (Site No. 2), and sixat 
Dalton, for the R.D.C. Mr. William Swarbreck, Clerk, 
Council Offices, Finkle-street, Thirsk. 


FURNITURE, MATERIALS, -etc. 


Jvuty 6.—London.—MATERIALS. Supply to the 
Madras & Southern Mahratta Railway Co., (1) 9,560 
picks, shovels, &c.; (2) 17,530 files; (3) 18,260 lineal 
yards canvas bunting, &c.; (4) 16 boilers for loco- 
motives. Secretary, 25, Buckingham Palace-road, 
Westminster. S.W.1. Charge £1 1s. each specification. 

JULY 5.—Winsford—RoapD ep me ol of 
road materials to the U.D.C. Mr. James Wilkinson, 
Surveyor, Winsford. 

JULY 12,—London.—-PaInts.—Supply of 120 tons of 

ints to the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railwa 

., Sec. Offices, 25, Buckingham Palace-road, S.W. 
Charge £1 1s. 

JvuLy 12,.—London.—TIMBER.—Supply to _ the 
Metropolitan Water Board of timber. Chief Engineer, 
New River Head, 173, Rosebery-avenue, E.C. 1, 

JULY 12,—-Manchester.—GRA NITE ee, of 

nite setts to the Tramways Dept. Mr. J. M. 

cElroy, General Manager, Corporation Tramways, 
565, Piccadilly, Manchester. | 

JuLy 18,—Hull.—O1Ls.—Supply of machinery oils 
for the electricity undertaking, for the T.C. Mr. H. 
Bell, City Electrical Engineer, Electricity Works, 
Sculcoates-lane, Hull. 

No Dat8.—Salford—MATERIALS.—Supply of general 
stores to the Gas Dept. Gas Engineer, Gas Offices, 
Bloom-street, Salford. 


ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL. 


JuLty 2,—Aldershot.—WirRInc.—Wiring the Alder- 
shot Park Housing Scheme, for the U.D.C. Mr. F. 
Garside, Electrical Engineer, Municipal Buildings, 
Aldershot. 

Juty 5.—South Africa.—GraIn ELEVATORS.—The 
South African Railways and Harbours authorities have 


extended the date for tenders for grain elevators to 


July 6, 1921. . R. A. Bla berg, Secretary, 
Office of the High Commissioner for the Union of South 
Africa, Trafalgar-square, W.C. 2. 








JULY 8.—London.—Sprixes, &c.—Supply to High 
Commissioner for India of steel springs and chilled 
cast-iron wheels for rolling stock. Director-General of 
Stores, India Office, Whitehall, S.W. 

JULY 9.—Edinburgh.—PIPEs.—Supply of about 400 
tons of 9 in. cast-iron pipes, to the Water Dept. Messrs. 
J. & A. Leslie & Reid, engineers, 29, Waterloo-place, 
Edinburgh. 

JULY 11,—Edinburgh.—PIres, &¢.—For high pres- 
sure steam pipes and valves at Portobello Station, 
for the T.C. Sir Alexander Kennedy, Engineer, 
+ Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W.1. Deposit 
£2 2s 


JULY 12,—Manchester.—MATERIALS.—Supply to the 
Tramways Committee of steel tramway poles and 
silicium bronze trolley wire. Mr. J. M. McElroy, 
General Manager, Corporation Tramways, 55, Piccadilly, 
Manchester. 

JULY 15.—West Bromwich.—FUEL RECOVERY 
PLANT.—For refuse disposal plant, comprising mechani- 
cal feeder, screen, cinder washer, picking belt and 
light railway, for the T.C. Messrs. Mortimore, Lyon & 
Co., consulting engineers, Mansfield Chambers, St. 
Anne’s-square, Manchester. Deposit, £2 2s. 

JULY 16.—Darley.—HEATING INSTALLATION.—Sup- 
plying and fixing low pressure hot-water heating, 
Darley Parish Church. Secretary, Parochial Church 
Council, St. Helen‘s, Darley, near Matlock. 

JULY 16,—Searovrough.—HEATING INSTALLATION. 
—For heating of Floral Hall, Alexandra Gardens, 
North Cliff, for the T.C. Mr. H. W. Smith, Borough 
Engineer, Town Hall, Scarborough. 

JULY 19,—Sheffield—BrIDGE.—For reinforced con- 
crete or steel bridge to cross the Great Central Railway 
Co.’s main line. Mr. S. E. Fedden, engineer, Com- 
mercial-street, Sheffield. Deposit £2 2s. 

JULY 21,—Chepstow.—HEATING.—For heating 
Y.M.C.A. premises. Mr. W. Watkins, Secretary, 
Y.M.C.A., Chepstow. 

JULY 26.—Bombay.— WATER WORKS.—The invita- 
tion for tenders for the construction of 105 miles of 
steel and reinforced concrete pipe lines in connection 
with the water scheme for the Corporation, has been 
extended to July 26. Messrs. J. Taylor & Son, 36, 
Victoria-street. Deposit, £2. 

Aveust 3.— Bulawayo. — ELECTRICAL PLANT, — 
Supply of electric light and power plant to the Muni- 
cipality of Bulawayo, Rhodesia. Messrs. Davis & 
Soper, agents, 54, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. De- 
posit £3 3s. 

AvausT 15.—Australia.—STEELWORK AND PLANT.— 
Supply to the State Electricity Commission of Victoria 
of steelwork for power station buildings, roof covering 
and electrical plant. Agent-General for Victoria, 
Victoria House, Strand, W.C. 

Avaust 16.—Argentine—STEEL.—Supply to the 
Bridges and Roads Department 280 tons of rolled 
steel and 10 tons of cast steel. Department of Over- 
seas Trade, 35, Old Queen-street, S.W. 

AUGUST 20,—Mansfield.— SALVAGE PLANT.—Erection 
of salvage plant at the Health Depot, comprising: (1) 
Refuse screening plant in two units, with total capacity 
of 100 tons per day, cinder washers, elevators and con- 
veyors; (2) steel-framed building; (3) extension of 
tipping platform, for the T.C. Mr. Waude Thompson, 
a Engineer, Market-street, Mansfield. Deposit 

2 2s, 

Avueust 29. — Johannesburg.—M ACHINERY.—Erec- 
tion of machinery, &c., for extension of by-products 
=, municipal abattoirs, Johannesburg. Messrs. 

. W. Carling & Co., St. Dunstan’s-buildings, St. 
Dunstan’s-hill, London, E.C.3. Deposit £1 1s, 

SEPTEMBER 9,.—South Africa—FILTER PLANT.— 
Supply and erection for the Rand Water Board of a 
complete installation of mechanical or other filters 
capable of filtering 5} million gallons of water per 24 
hours at the Vereeniging Main Pumping Station. 
Enquiry Room of the Department of Overseas Trade, 
35, Old Queen-street, Westminster, 8.W.1. 

No Date.—Castleton.—ELECTRIC INSTALLATION— 
Schemes and tenders for electric installation. Mr. 
A. E. Millward, Princess Cinema, Castleton. 

No DatE.—Sheffield—Bomer.—Supply and fixing 
of a Lancashire boiler at the Ecclesall Institution, to- 
gether with the necessary builders’ work, for the Board 
rod Guardians. Mr. Tarrant, Master, Ecclesall Institu- 

on. 

No DATE.—St. Marylebone.—WaSHER.—Supply 
and fixing of a mechanically-operated washer, dealing 
with the breeze and ashes out of house refuse, for the 
B.C. Highways Engineer, Town Hall, Marylebone- 
road, N.W. 1, 


ROAD, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. ° 


JULY 4.—Barnsley—ROADS.—Making-up the back 
road between Bank-street and Cope-street, for the T.C, 
Borough Engineer, Manor House Offices, Barnsley. 

JULY 4.—Doncaster—ROapDs, &c.—For certain 
roadmaking and sewerage works on the Warmsworth- 
road Site, for the T.C. Mr, R. E. Ford, Housing Sur- 
veyor, 3, Priory-place, Doncaster. Deposit £1 1s, 

JULY 4,—Edinburgh.—SEWERS.—Reconstruction of 
pipe sewers crossing the water of Leith at West Mills 
and Mossie Mill, Colinton; Kinleith Mill, Juniper 
Green, and Newmills, Balerno; for the T.C. Burgh 
Engineer, 1, Parliament-square, Edinburgh. 

JULY 4.—Ramsey (Hunts.).—SEWER.—Construction 
of sewer, for the U.D:C. Surveyor, Municipal Offices, 
Ramsey. 

JULY 6.—Monifieth—-Roaps.—Reconstruction of 
Ramsay-street, for the T.C. Mr. C. A. Mackenzie, 
Burgh Surveyor, Monifieth. 

JULY 8.—Durham.— WATER MAINS.—Laying about 
11 miles of water pipes, for the Durham County Waiter 
Board. Messrs. T. & C. Hawksley, civil engineers, 
62. Broadway, Westminster, S.W.1. Deposit £3 3s. 

JULY Di eerie a ee and 
laying of 8 in, cast-iron pipes, ior a watermain, for the 
U.D.C. Mr. J. N. Nicholson, 19, Tanfield Chambers, 
Bradford. Deposit, £1 1s. 
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JULY 11.—Caerphilly.—SEWERAGE.—Construction of 
1,000 lin. yards of 9-inch sewer, with manholes at 

strad Mynach, for the U.D.C. Mr. T. H. Richards, 
Surveyor, Caerphilly. Deposit £2 2s. 

* JULY 11.—London.—TuNNEL REPAIRS.—(1) Re- 

airs to granite sett pavement of the carriageways of 

lackwall and Rotherhithe Tunnels; (2) repairs to 
granite channelling Rotherhithe Tunnel, for the L.C.¢, 

hief Engineer at the County Hall, Spring Gardens, 
8.W. Deposit £3 in each case. 

JULY 13.—London.—-WATER MAINS.—Laying and 
jointing of about 11,910 lineal yards of cast-iron water 
main, 48 in. in diameter, from the Board’s Walton 
Pumping Station, to Coombe-road, Malden, for the 
Metropolitan Water Board. Chief Engineer’s Depart- 
ment (Room 201), 173, Rosebery-avenue, Clerkenwell, 
E.C. Deposit £99, 

JULY 16.— Chapel-en-le-Frith.— WATERWORKS. — 
Construction of a concrete service reservoir and the 
providing and laying about 5,200 lineal yards of 5 in, 
cast-iron, turned, and bred, spigot and socket pipes, 
Messrs. Brady and Partington, Town Hall, Chapel-en- 
le-Frith. Deposit £3 3s. 

JULY 16.—viseit— SEWERS.—Construction of stone- 
ware and cast-iron pipe sewers, &c., for the R.D.O, 
Messrs. John Taylor & Sons, 36, Victoria-street, West- 
minster,S.W.1. Deposit £5. 

JULY 20.—Halesworth—WaTER WoORKS.—(1) Sup- 
plying cast-iron mains; (2) laying same; (3) erection 
of a ferro-concrete water tower ; (4) erection of a pump- 
house ; (5) pumping machinery, for the U.D.C. Mr, 
F. J. Rodwell, Clerk, Halesworth. Deposit 2s. 6d. 

JULY 30,—Chirk—SEWERS.—Laying of 6in, 
9in. and 12in. stoneware sewers, for the R.D.C. 
Messrs. Berrington, Son & Watney, engineers, Pru- 
dential Chambers, Lichfield-street, Wolverhampton. 
Deposit, £5 5s. 

* NO DaTE.—Littlehampton, Sussex.—ROADS AND 
FENCING.—Repairs to roads, Millfield, Rustington, 
near Littlehampton, Sussex. (2) New boundary 
fencing on the south side of same Institution, for the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board. Office of the Board 
Embankment, E.C.4. Deposit £1. 


Competitions. 
(See Competition News, page 4 } 


Auction Sales, Tenders, etc. 


Juty 6.—Dorking, Surrey.—Messrs. Joseph Hib- 
bard & Sons will sell, upon the Mill Site, in Headley- 
lane, Mickleham (adjoining Warren Farm), without 
reserve, by order of Messrs. G. E. Gray, Ltd., saw 
mill plant, machinery, timber, rolling stock and stores. 
Auctioneers, Newington-green, London, N.1. 

JULY 12.—Southall, Middlesex.—Messrs. Weatherall 
& Green will sell, at the London Auction Mart, 
155, Queen Victoria-street, E.C.4, freehold factory 
premises, with possession, about 5 acres, with railway 
siding and water dock, with access to the Grand Junc- 
tion Canal. Auctioneers, 22, Chancery-lane, W.C. 2. 

JULY 13.—Dover.—Messrs. Henry Butcher & Co. 
will sell, without reserve, at the Seaplane Shed, Dover. 
large quantities of valuable new and partly use 
stores. Auctioneers, 63 and 64, Chanvery-lane, 
London, W.C.2. 

JULY 14.—Lewes.—-Messrs. Henry Butcher & Co, 
will sell, without reserve, at the Assembly Room, 
Town Hall, Government surplus stores, comprising 
several thousand feet scantling and weather boarding, 
batten, deal boards, match boarding, oak fillet, 
scaffold poles, &c. Auctioneers, 63 and 64, Chancery- 
lane, London, W.C.2. 

%* JULY14.—Norwich.—Messrs. Hooker & Rogers will 
sell at Costessey Hall timber and fittings of the mansion, 
also The Old Manor House, Auctioneers, 4, High- 
street, Croydon, Surrey. 

* JULY 15.—Chatham, Kent.—Messrs. Henry 
Butcher & Co. will sell, at Anchor Wharf, H.M. Dock- 
yard, Chatham, large quantities of valuable new and 
partly used stores. Auctioneers, 63 and 64, Chancery- 
lane, London, W.C.2. . 

*x JULY 26.—Greenford. Middlesex.—Messrs. Brad- 
shaw, Brown & Co. will sell in lots at Purex Works, 
Greenford, Middlesex, builders and contractors surplus 
lant and material. Auctioneers, Billiter-square 


uildings, E.C.3. 


Public Appointments. 


Juny 15.—York.—Architectural Assistant required 

in the City Surveyors’ Department of the York Cor- 

oration. Mr. F. W. Spurr, City Engineer, Guildhall, 

i 16,—Cardiff —LEOTURER.—Full-time Lec- 

turer in Building Trades subjects required for the 

Technical College, Cardiff. Mr. John J. Jackson, B.A., 
Director of Education, City Hall, Cardiff. 

SEPTEMBER 26. — Kingston-upon-Thames. — In- 
structors in Land Surveying and Builders’ Quantities 
required for evening classes for the Autumn term. 
Mr. H. T. Roberts, B.A., Education Secretary, Educa- 
tion Office. Technical Institute, Kingston-upon-Thames. 

* No Datr.—Leeds.—An evening class lecturer is 
required, from September, in building construction, 
stage III. Mondays 7 to 9 p.m. James Graham, 
Director of Education, Education Offices, Leeds. 


ae 





A Builder’s Estate. 


Mr. William Godson, J.P., of Brondesbury, 
Managing Director of Messrs..G. Godson & Sons, 
builders, left estate valued at £38,399. 
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BRICKS, &c, 
Per 1,000 Alongside, in River Thames 


up to London Bridge. £ 8. d. 
ON I eer bantam 5 1 6 
Per 1000, Delivered at London Goods Stations. 

os: & £. @. 

Flettons ...... 317 0 Best Blue 

Best Stour- Pressed Staf- 
bridge Fire fordshire ... 11 19 0 
bricks ..... - 1214 0 Do. Bulinose .. 12 9 0 

Blue Wire Cuts 10 1 6 

GLAZED BRIGKS— 

Best White, D’ble Str’tch’ra 37 0 O 
Ivory, and D’ble Headers 34 0 0 
Salt Glazed One Side and 
Stretchera .. 28 10 0 two Ends .. 38 0 0 

SDs vsbme 28 0 OQ Two Sides and 

Quoins, Bull- one End .... 38 0 0 
nose and 4$in. Splays and 
em 35 0 0 Squintse..... 36 10 0 


Second Quality, £1 per 1,000 less than best. Cream 
and buff, £2 extra over white. Other colours, Hartd 
Glaze, £5 10s. extra over white, 


s. d. 

Thames Ballast ........ 17 6 per yard, 
0 eer mene St es oe delivered 
Thames Sand ........ <a 8 as « 2 miles 
Best Washed Sand ...... =~ 8 radius 
fin. Shingle for Ferro- Padding- 

PED calor <cuuawes 2 ton. 
; in. se se 23 0 7 Ad 

Per ton. delivered in London area. 
a. d. £64 

Best Portland Cement ...... i 76. 8 9 

80/6 alongside at Vauxhall in 80-ton lots. 


Ferrocrete per ton extra on above .. .. 10 0 

Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 3 12 6 at rly. depot. 

NOTE.—The cement or lime Is exclusive of the ordinary 
charge for sacks. The sacks are charged at 2s. 6d. 
each and credited at 2s. each if returned in good 
condition within three months. 

Grey Stone Lime ...... 748, Od. per ton delivered. 

Stourbridge Fireclay in s’cks 448. 8d. per ton at rly. dpt. 


STONE. 


Bath stonE—delivered in railway trucks at 8. 4. 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or 


South Lambetn, G.W.R.. per ft. cube...... 3 23 
Do. do. delivered in railway trucks at Nine 
Elms, L. & 8.W.R.. per ft- cube .......... 3 53 


* Do. do. delivered on road wagons at Nine Elms 


DE. cncsdacebeaviededeecsss éueed cued 3 63 
PORTLAND STONE— 
Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
average, delivered in railway trucks at 
Nine Elms, L.&8.W.R., South Lambeth 
Station, G.W.R., and Westbourne Park, 


Paddington, G.W.R., per ft. cube ...... 4 11} 
Do. do. delivered on road wagons at above 
stations, per ft. cube... <......-ccccecee 5 0% 


White basebed, 3d. per ft. cube extra. 
Norre.—#d. ft. cube extra for every foot over 20 ft. 
average, and 3d. beyond 30 ft. 
YoRK STONE, BLUE—Robin Hood Quatity. 

Delivered at any Goods Station London. - s. 
Scappled random blocks. ....... Per Ft. Cube 14 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 

{fT eee PerFt.Super 9 
Sin. rubbed two sides, ditto ........ *” 10 
8 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizea) ,, 3 
2in. to 2$ in. sawn one side slabs 

a eer err 2 
Ree, 0 3 OR; QHUUN GUND os ccccecesss 2 
Harp YorRK— 

Delivered at any Goods Station London. 
Scappled random blocks .......- Per Ft. Cube 9 
6 in. sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40ft. 

DGD inegenckcscesuosea’ .-PerFt.Super 8 
§in. rubbed two sides ditto .......... ss 0 
‘in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) ,, 
3 in. ditto, ditto % 
2in. self-faced random flags .. Per Yard Super 1 


WOOD. 


GOOD BUILDING DEAL, 
Inches £ s. 
Disceebesvicsssaniese Se 2 ieee 
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PLAIN EDGE FLOORING, 
Inches 
bernie sdchovesepe)coesechs, Oar, esau 


Cee ee ee eeeesesere ee eeee ee ” 
” 


If irrttttececeeeceee teers sense 44/- ” 


1 52/- 


TONGUED D D FLOORING, 
shes AND GROOVE 


D cccccnccscanngbetevoocceesos Sale Saregnans 
4/6 * 


Sbsccusapeseiiamamamthieianesdt, aaa. “on 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS.* 


[Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by inquiry. 
Since our last issue various revisions have been made.— Ed. } 





WOOD (Continued). 
MATCHINGS (BEST). 


Inches 

PT  ceacqoesescuéensostcecceccos Sar> OOF eguare 

3 Peer eececescceescesesesesese 7/- ” 

1 COee cece ecesesseseseses eeeere 36/- ” 
BATTEN> 

Inches 


8. d. 
8 6 per 100 ft, 


KB ncccvcccceccccccccs eee 


SAWN LATHS. 
BO BRIE kocicicdukansschsicoeseseene FO O 


Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. 


super, asinch ....... 03 6to 0 4 0 
3 in. do. mam 0.8: -se _ 
Dry Mahogany—Honduras, 
Tabasco, African, per 
ft. super, asinen .... 026to 08 0 
Cuba Mahogany ........ s. 83 2S 8 2 4 
Teak (Rangoon, Moulmein 
or Java). perload.... 75 0 0 to 85 O 0 
American Whitewood 
planks. ver ft. cube 918 0 to 14 0 
Best Scotch Glue, percwt. 10 0 0 .. _— 
Liquid Glue, per cwt..... 56 8 0 615 0 


SLATES. 
lst quality slates from Bangor or Portmadoc in 
truck load delivered London area. Per 1,000 ¢ 1,200. 


8. d. 
Best Blue Bangor Slates, 24 by 12........ 56 10 9 
a ¥ eau 22 by 12........ 46 0 0 
First quality ue SB OP -Eh .ccccoese CD F 
»9 » 20 by 12........ 48 0 0 
Best Blue Portmadoc 20 by 10........ 3610 0 
ra a MO Diciccess Ee .e 
First quality ,, 1S by 8 ...cccco. B46 9 
‘a ies Se Ot Be kebvnae . 2215 O 
i. i SPU Oca xtacess 18 0 0 

Per 1,000 
TILES, f.o.r. London. 
Best machine-made tiles from Broseley or €£ as. d. 
Staffordshire district... .......ccccesecs « Ve 
Ditto hand-made ditto.............. 810 0 
Ornamental ditto .............. chebadnas 2. -o 
Hip and valley tiles (per dozen) .......... 015 O 

METALS. 

JOISTS, GIRDERS, &C., TO LONDON STATION PER TON— 
£s. d. 
R. S. Joists, cut and fitted .......... 23 0 0 
Plain Compound Girders ............ 26 0 0 
~ ne Stanchions ........ 28 0 0 
Be Wee WHERE. 0200600068400 Saennte 33 0 0 


WRovGuHT-IRON TUBES AND FITTINGs— 
(Discount off List for lot of not less than £15 net 
value delivered direct from works. 5 per cent. less 
above gross discounts, carriage forward if sent 
from London stocks.) 
Tubes. Fittings. 
4” to 2”, 23” to 6”. +” to 2”. 23” to 6”, 
—15 —20 —20 


oe —27 
eo Se Se 2S ae 
Steam .... + 6 —1%-.. —I0 —229 
Galv'd Gas + 5 Nett .. —123 —20 

.» Water +173 +113 .. — 7% — iit 
. Steam +30 +223 .. — 2% —15 


L.C.C. COATED SOIL PipES—London Prices ex works, 
Bends, stock Branches, 


Pipe. angles. stock angles. 
& > . : . . 
2 in. ryd.in 6 fte.. oe as 
2¢ in. ~~ oA +. + Baw SE we A 
3 in. oa oo Ae et @ Beas! OS 
3% in. oie? as 2S. cs SSS 
4 in. oc 20 886-6 FB. ae BD 


RAIN- WATER PIPES, &o. Bends, stock Brauches, 
Pipe. angles. stock angles, 
8s. d . 2 


. 8. d 8. d 
2in, per yd.in 6fts, plan 3 2 ., 2 9 3 9 
Sin. ao eo Don a i we’ Oe 
3 in. a me st. FoF. & 
Shin. 9 an we Bla Ee oe oe 
4 in. a a co Oe eee Oe ee ee. ee 


L.C.C. DRAIN PrvRs,—9 ft. lengths. London Prices, 
per yd.: 4in., 11/-. ..5ip., 13/—.. 6in.. 16/9, 
Per ton in London. 


on— £ s. d. £ «. d. 
a Dem csccasee BV 2 OS BS. 
Staffordshire Crown Bars - 
good merchant quality 24 0 0 .. 25 0 @ 
Statfordshire ~ Marked 
Da” . Keccscccsee . 8010 0 32 10 0 
Mild Steel Bars ........ 20 0 0 .. 21 0 0 
Steel Bars. Ferro-Concrete 
quality, basis price o @te-< ss ss 
Hoop Iron, basis price .. 29 0 0 .. 30 0 0 
adi » Galvanised a eo Vs 45 0 0O 
Soft Steel Sheets, Black— 
Ordinary sizes to 202. 27 0 0 ae 29 0°0 
” — - aes 2 ei 30 0 O 
262. 30 0 0 ss 31 0 0 


Sheets Flat Best Soft Steel, C.R. & C.A. quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6ft. by 
2ft. to Sft. to 20 g. 35 0 0 is 36 0 
Ordinary sizes, 6ft. by 
2ft. to 3ft. to 22 g. 
and 24 Gow .eccesese 26 0 0 oe 38 0 0 
Ordinary sizes, 6ft. by 
2ft. to 3ft. to 26 -, Oe. ck. ORR 
Flat and Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft, to 
a eee. Paveowss 4.20 +. Ss 
Ordinary sizes, 6ft. to 
oft. 22 esa caw =. - « 30 0 
Ordinary sizes ‘ 
oft. 20g. . o.40° we 


o 


METALS (Continued). 
wr’ ton in —_ 
‘ a. 


£ 8. . 
Sheets Galvanised Flat, Best quality— 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 
6ft. by 2ft. to 3ft. to 


20g.and thicker .. 88 0 0 ., 39 0 0 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 

22g.and24g..... 89 00 ., 40 0 0 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 

we er a 2 40 0 0 es 41 0 0 

Cut Nails, 3in. to 6in. .. 33 0 0 . 840 0 


(under 3in. usual trade extras.) 
METAL WINDOWS—Standard sizes suitable for com- 
plete houses, including all fittings, painting two 
coats, and delivery to job, average price about 38. 


per foot super. 
LEAD, &c. 
Delivered in London, 
LEAD Sheet, English,4ib, £ « d. 


OOO oo OR FP a wad 
PONS G0 GOD cicccccces 36 8. O.-« — 
cee bd OE ERR 28 10 0O -— 


Compo pipe .......... 3910 0 . — 
NoT&—Country delivery, 30a. per ton extra ; lots under 
5 cwt., Is. 6d. per cwt. extra. Cut to sizes, 28. 
Sidieat' ss to 
ead, ex London area, 
at Mills ...... Porton } 10 0 0. 
Do., ex country, carriage ) » 0 0 
forwatd...... per ton f* 
CopPpER— 


Strong Sheet....per Ib. 0 2 3 w _ 
2D ws tenn @ o. 2 Bix _ 
Copper nails .... ,, 02 8 « — 
Copper wire .... ,, 0 2 6 _ 
TIN—English Ingots ,, @ 110 .. ~ 
SOLDER—Plumbers’ __,, & © ih. ‘ss - 
Tinmen’s........ aa BS ine — 
Blowpipe ...... ss ae ae - 
GLASS. 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATKS OF STOCE 
SIZES AND IN SQUARES IN ORDINARY SIZES, 
Per Ft. Per Ft. 
15 oz. fourths .... 4@d. 320z. fourths .... 108d. 
es 5d. op CEES 20.0004 Yf™ 
21 ,, fourths .... 6$d. Fluted,Obscured and 
» thirds ...... Ted Enamelied Sheet, 
26 ,. fourths .... 8d. 15 oz. 74. 
WD Siaee . 9b. 21,, 9%, 
Extra price according to size and substance for 
squares cut from stock, 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF STOCK 


SIZES. per Ft. 

& Rolled MA .ccescscceSevvedes cccccccsoe SEM 
iY I i ols 5s a ai 10-00-68 sicetobeeuet 6¢d. 
OO ae Sere 7id: 


Figured Kolled, Oxford Rolled, Baltic, Oceanic, 
Arctic, Stippolyte, and small and large 





Flemish white ...........- seetbueese ota: 
Ditto, tinted ....... sadccatenbens tee 
Rolled Sheet .... couseedeene. Se 


White Rolled Cathedral.............+.+-- 63d. 


Tinted Oe. ~*~ sevens steed scence 74d. 
Cast Plate is id. extra on the price of rough rolled. 
PAINTS, &c. £ 8. d. 

Raw Linseed Oil in pipes...... per gallon 9 3 7 
as = » im barrels.... - 0 3 8 
sas ~ » in drums .... - , se 
Boiled ,, » in barrels.... oe GC 40 
- ~ » in drums .... ae O-¢° 7 
Turpentine in barrels.......... ° Fe 
o in drums (10 gall.) .. * zs = 
Genuine Ground English White Lead,perton5& 5 0 


(In not less than 6 cwt. casks.) 

GENUINE WHITE LEAD PAINT— 
“Father Thames,” “ Nine Elms,” 
“Park.” “Supremus” and other best 
brands (in 14 ib. tins) not less than 5 ewt. 


LOGS wccccvcccccccees per tondelivered 80 0 0 

Red Lead, Dry (packages extra) .. per tov 40 0 0 
Best Linseed Oil Putty ........ per cewt. O18 O 
RPT rem re ret per ewt. 017 0 
Size. XD Quality.........-...-++. fkn. O 6 Q 
VARNISHES, &c. —-P*% #304. 

Oak Varnish.....ccsccsccesssseeee Outside 015 0 
Mine GID cocccoveseesscccesce ditto 017 2 
Fine Copal ....scccccsccccccessss ditto 1 1 6 
Pale Copal ....... eoececees coscce ditto 1 2°86 
Pale Copal Carriage ...+..es-ee0+s ditto 1 4 6 
Tt ae sdbebeedutuan ditto 114 6 
Floor Varnish....... ocvese eeeeeee Inside 0 19 0 
Fine Pale Paper ....cccoccccceces . ditto 018 0 
fine Copal Cabinet ............-.+- ditto 1 2 6 
Fine Copal flatting ..............-. ditto 1 0 6 
Hard drying Oak ........... cccce. Gitto: O18 6 
Fine Hard drying Oak ..........-- ditto 019 6 
Fine Copal Varnish ........+0.-.. ditto 1 0 6 
Pale GD cccoccccccecosccese . ditto 1 2 6 
Best Sl scnhovseaseenetedeie Tee. at 
Best Japan Gold Size.....cseccccccceceee 012 6 
Best Black Japan ..... Jeedsseoeres cuss 2 Oe 
Oak and Mahogany Stain (water) .... .«. 917 6 
Sousa DIGGER.” ..cccgesccetensesecsoe “O38 °F 
Berlin Black..... poses odbeews o¥be0000007) Stan 
Knotting (paten®) ....cccccccccsccccccccs 116 @ 
French and Brush Polish .....2.ssesee0-4 1 8 O 
Liquid ryers in Terebine . 0 18 . 





Cuirass Black Enamel ..............- 0 «§ 


* The information given on this page has been 
specially compiled for Tuk BUILDER and is copy right. 
Our aim in this list isto give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the highest 
or lowest. Quality and quantity obviously a 

rices—a fact which should be remembered by those 
who make use of this informatioc. 
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CURRENT PRICES FOR BUILDING WORK IN LONDON.* 





EXCAVATOR. 
Digging and throwing or wheeling and filling carts, s. d. 
and carting away to shoot—6 ft. deep .... per yardcube 19 0 
PE vodivsvcdesiees éseceedeve ee prs as 1 10 
Add for every additional depth of 6 ft. ........ ad = 1 4 
Planking and strutting to trenches ............ per foot super 0 7 
Do. to sides of excavation, including shoring pa fe 1 4 
CONCRETOR. 
Portland cement concrete in foundation 1 to6 .. per yardcube 54 0 
Add if in underpinning in short lengths ...... me ie re 9 6 
eee tt in floors G in. thick .......ccocccccccecee 2 _ 3 10 
Add ifin beams ........... PPOrTiviIT TT irre ye is’ - "be 49 
Add if aggregate 1: 2: 4....... salience bani ‘s ~ 14 3 
Add for hoisting not exceeding 10 ft. beyond the 
first 10 ft. ..... Peak kde aeme Peege dee nee % - 4 3 
BRICKLAYER. 
Reduced brickwork in lime mortar and Fletton £8. d. 
SE: sacsteenGs isaseceseees scteeive. BR BE © 
Be A OOO os oc ic cccecocce ccc cceseens ” 1117 6 
Add if in Staffordshire blues ............ i ” 32 15 6 
Add if in Portland cement and sand ....... em * 410 0 
FACINGS. 
Extra for facing in English or Flemish bond for 
every 10s. per 1,000 over the price of the com- 
EE otbsteeeVesedesescnasshebeay per {t.super 0 O I} 
POINTING. 
Neat flat strucks or weathered joint.......... et, eer. ue 0 0 3 
ARCHES. 

Extra only to the price of ordinary brickwork :— 

Fair external in half brick rings .............. ” 0 O 114 

TD 50 «iad ce desede seers ies cceded on 011i 

Rubbed and gauged jointed in putty camber or 

ED. < 6.cvks on ednceqinigded< oer ead oe ce 06 8 
SUNDRIES. 
Damp course in double course of slates breaking 
joint and bedded in Portland cement ...... ” 9” 01 6 
Setting ordinary register grates and stoves .... each 12 6 
Setting kitchener, including forming flues, &c., 
with all necessary fire bricks .............. o 6 5 0 
ASPHALTER. 8s. d. 

Half-inch horizontal damp course ............ per yardsup. 8 0 

Three-quarter-inch vertical damp course ...... ew 14 3 

One inch on flats in two thicknesses............ ”» % 12 0 

DN | -ocndansewensqcecs a pese-ds eéebieusis per foot run 0 3 

Skirting and fillet 6 in. high ............0..06. ww 1 6 

MASON. 

York stone templates fixed ...........eeeeee- perfoot cube 19 9 

Var -etone eills fixed ........c.cccccccccccces ” *” 31 6 

Bath stone and all labour fixed ........ sheses Ol 15 0 

Portland stone fixed .............eeee8 ecccece ” 23 0 

SLATER. 

Welsh 16 in. x 8 in. 3 in. lap, including nails.... persquare 98 0 
Do. 20 in. x 10 in. Do. Do. eee -” 115 0 
Do. 24 in. x 12 in. Do. Do. vous Pot 117 6 

CARPENTER AND JOINER. 
Fir framed in plates .............. eeeeeeess. per foot cube 8 6 
EN -clpueesesavescvess diets eer" ae 9 6 
Do. roofs, floors and partitions .......... iia 10 8 
II 60x Soph 6's ai cieblies ee ” 12 10 
j ” | — 1 ” 9” 
Deal rough close boarding ...... per sq. | 54/- 73/- | 90/- | 93/- 
Flat centering for concrete floor, in- s. d. 
cluding struts or hangers Eg Te ny ree wee er ey 64 6 
Pe: PR wicescevecuses BOP TD. GOR. .cccccecccvcsers 1 9 
Centresfor arches ............+. ee). Gideon ha seeds s 2 3 
Gutter boards and beams........ MTT TIT TT eee 1 8 
FLOORING. | 3” | 1” | 1)” | 13” 
Deal-edges shot .............. per sq. 74/- | 94/- |108/6 
Do. tongued and grooved ...... oS 80/- |100/— |114/- 
Do. matchings .............. » | 66/6 | 81/- | 
Moulded skirting, including back- 
ings and grounds .......... perft.sup.| 2/3| 2/6| 3/- | 3/6 
SASHES AND FRAMES. 8. d. 

One-and-a-half moulded sashes or casements.... per foot super 1 1] 

Two Do. Do. Do. Bee Pa ” 2 43 

Add for fitting and fixing ................000. a 0 6 

Deal-cased frames with 1 in. inner and outer 

linings, 1} in. pulley stiles tongued to linings, 

hard wood sills with 2 in. moulded sashes in 

squares double hung, double hung with pul- 

leys, lines and weights ; average size....'.... ” ” 5 3 
DOORS. 14°) 12” | 2° 

Two-pwnel square framed ............ per ft.sup.} 2/6/ 2/9) 2/11 

Four- panel Do. sb draiiie Ouilw ee * 2/10} 3/2] 3/6 

Two-panel moulded both sides ........ >» 3/2 | 3/5| 3/8 

Four-panel Do. Do. ........ x 3/6 | 3/9| 4/- 


CARPENTER AND JOINER—continued. 
FRAMES. 
Deal wrot moulded and rebated ....e..e.- 


. & 
--.-perfootcube 2] 9 


1” 1}” | 1}" 











Plain deal jamb linings framed ...... perft.sup.| 2/1 | 2/3 | 23/6 
Deal shelves and bearers .........- o” 1/10) 2/-| 2/) 
Add if cross tongued .......... emt tte é 2d. 2d. 2d. 
STAIRCASES. 
Deal treads and risers in and 1” 1}” 13” 2” | 24° 
including rough brackets ...... 3/2 | 3/10) 4/5) — = 
Deal strings wrot in both 
sides and framed ........+. oo 4/3 | 4/6] — _- wi 
s. d, 
Housings for steps and risers ........eeeecees each 0 Il} 
Deal balusters, 1 in. X LP in. ........-eeeeee .. per ft. run. 0 9 
Mahogany handrail; average 3in.x3in. ...... pm * 6 0 
AGATE TROMOE: . i. corcccetese seein ett sven see ” ‘es ll 10 
BE WOGINIOE 055s 5 Dos 6 S-0'sie och c Rickey Me'ese5s i 23 9 
FIXING ONLY IRONMONGERY (INCLUDING SCREWS). 
Gin. barrel bolts ..'..5..... Std | Kin MOORS “oe ee ace 2/44 
Saeh fasteners ... 6653 ccqees 114d. | Mortice locks ............ 5/3 
Casement fasteners ........ 1/5 | Patent spring hinges and 
Jasement stays........-. al letting in to floor and 
Cupboard locks ........+- 1/5 making good .......... 19/- 
FOUNDER AND SMITH. s. d 
Rolled steel joists .......seeeeeeesenecees grecses +--+ percwt.26 0 
Plain compound girders ........sceeeeeeeeeeceeeeees » 29 0 
Do. DEES dain s5 (walececugses esae ee ~ 32 0 
nS NS. 6.5 ki vivin-d'cs gas ON cds cba skewness ketene eee. oe 37 0 
RAIN- WATER GOODS. 

3” 4” 5” 6” 
Half-round plain rebated joints ..\ft. run} 1/11) 2/43| 3/7] 4/- 
Ogee Do. Do. ee ” 2/44 3/1 3/16 4/9 
Rain-water pipes with ears ...... * 2/9 | 3/7 
Extra for shoes and bends ...... each 4/4 5/11 

Do. stopped ends ......... ° - L/1lj} 2/43) 3/7 4/- 
Do. nozzles for inlets ...... 9 2/3:}:< 2/7 3/10) 4/3 
PLUMBER. s. 4. 

Milled lead and laying in flashings and gutters ...... perewt. 59 0 

Do. Do. BRD 46S yc 008 50s% 5 sic ealvs = 55 (0 
Extra labour and solder in coated cesspools ........ each 7 4 
Welt joint ......... Cposebecpsvevecseescicveess perft.run. 0 6 
Soldered seam ...... Laue denon Pasa Ades ee oh eas se ae 1 10} 
Copper nailing ....... Fiddles sidareecnaat Po re os ae ee 
Drawn lead waste perft.run| lid. | 1/7 1/10 | 3/3 | 4/- 

Do. service. ,, 1/6 | 2/- | 2/4 | 3/8 

Do. soil a 6/6 
Bends in lead pipe each 3/5 8/7 


Soldered stop ends _  ,, 1/3 | 1/9 | 2/2 | 3/- | 3/8 
Red lead joints .... ,, lld. | 1/—- | 1/4 | 2/- | 2/6 5/1 
Wiped soldered joints ,, 3/- | 3/8 | 4/3 | 5/2 | 6/10} 10/3 
Lead traps and clean- 
ing screws ...... = 15/4 [20/6 
Bib cocks and joints ..,, 7/1 |10/8 | 17/1 [45/6 
Stop cocks and joints ,, 17/1 |19/- | 28/6 {71/3 























PLASTERER. s d 
Render, float and set in lime and hair .......... per yardsup. 3 2 
Do. Do. Sirapite eee eeeeeeeeeee ” ” 3 7 
Do. Do. SN 5s ee oneealdeeoece ” ” 49 
Add sawn lathing ............ eheaseacnnmnnen & ) il 
Fe ne RCT OO eee ” »» 34 
Portland cement screed ........sccccccccccccs ”» ”” 29 
i EY dod ide vundteeesesb incense os 4 6 
SENS BE PINOUT os cn dcncccccpavncdvevaes perlgirth 90 3 
One-and-a-half granolithic pavings ........ ... per yard sup. 6 7 
GLAZIER. 
PG RAE bck dba ci stcagsosaspeapedeoves per foot sup. | 4 
SP ME. (3. ‘svienbdhadscrutedgesnensies oe 17 
ED sn ord orcs cdccvoticesinscuevees ” ” 1 9 
Bb ie, - polled plate «26's bgceddeedecckddbbees esse ” 1 0 
} in. rough rolied or cast plate ............000. ” ” 1 1 
} in. wired cast plate ........ceccececcccccecs ” ” 17 
; PAINTER. a 
Preparing and distempering, 2 coats ...... ..-. per yard sup. | 9 
BROLINe ONE BRUNE 20.5.6 5 Foros Sede cede cu pbies ” ” il 
PO PAD oie es cacossccndensbeace ” ” ee 
0. B COMES orcncticscccccccsvcosedsye ” ” 2° 
Do. PMOUEN 62's060 5s vee bie adedteecdes ” ” 3 0 
Do. 4 coats Coe reer eases seseseeee ” ” 3 10 
GRR ee penn re anna aa FOAs erat rae » ” 2 10 
WOTTON HIE 6 55 debs vicdbdcinccueon leeks $4 ” ” 2 4 
OE cus 03.ba 03 eh daw hen nw dead eae ne bs o ..1e 04 
PU oe sccovcevercdcocepedeccetseseenesece ” ” 09 
Enamel CO eee ere reeresesseseseseseseseeeeees ” ” 11! 
NS  ohice bi cegbeccspsandegreedpe per foot sup. 0 104 
French polishing ..........s0seeeeeceeeceeees Fhe 1 8 
Preparing for and hanging paper .........-+++: per piece 2/—to 0/~ 


* These prices apply to new buildings only. They cover superintendence by foreman and carr fi % hment charges. A 
. y a profit of 10% on the-prime cost without establishmen 
percentage of 1% sh be Employers Liability and National Health and Unemployment Acts and from 1s. 6d. per £100 for Fire Insurance. The whole of the 
« information given on this page is copyright. 
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PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS AND OTHER WORKS.* 


In these lists care is takem to ensure the accuracy of the information 
owners taki 
ved by the local authorities, ‘‘ proposed’’ works at the time of 


occasionally happen that, owing te building 
before plans are finally ap 


ven, but it ma 
the responsibility of commeneing wer 


blication have been ac yay py, Abbreviatiens :—T.C. fer Town Council; U.D.C. for 


rban District Council; R,.D. 


for Rural District Council; E.C. for Education Cemmittee; B.G. 


for Board of Guardians; L.C.C. for London County Council ; B.C. for Borough Ceuncil; and P.C 


for Parish Couneil. 


BATLEY.—There is to be an important housing 
development at Staincliffe. At a meeting of the 
General Works Committee of the Corporation plans 
were approved for the lay out of an estate at Chapel 
Fold on which Councillor G. R. C. Fox, in extension of 
the scheme he has already inaugurated in that part of 
the town, intends to erect 54 houses. Plans have also 
been approved for three houses in Lady Anne Road, 
Soothill, for Mr. Fred Sykes, and for a motor garage in 
Eyre-street for Messrs. G. L. Graham & Co. 

BELFAST.—Plans passed :—Additions to foundry, 
Alexandra Park-avenue, for R. J. McKinney ; altera- 
tions to shop and house in Holywood-road, for E. 
Newson ; conversion of house into shop, Dublin-road, 
for W. Willis ; offices and showrooms, en-street, for 
Purdy & Millard; alterations to shop and store, New- 
townards-road, for J. Twibill; alterations to shop and 
house, Holywood-road, for T. McKenna; alterations to 
shop and house, Woodstock-road, for W. Odell; 
alterations to shop and house, Woodstock-road, for T. 
Campbell; house, Hampton Park, for R. McDowell ; 
conversion of house into stores, Malcolm-lane, for -D. 
Boyd; office, Brougham-street, for T. McKinney ; 
workshop, stables, offices, stores and house, Mersey- 

street, for J. Harkness & Co. ; stores, Dayton-street, for 

A. Devon; rebuilding shop and store, Beersbridge- 

road and Pottinger-street, for T. Malone; house 

Crumlin-road, for A. Bruce; alterations to shop and 

store, Castlereagh-street, for J. Crawford ; timber store, 

Smithfield-square, W., for Mr. Kelvey, Sinclair & Co. ; 

alterations to office, Donegall-street, for W. Harper 

& Co.; three temporary buildings, University-square, 

for Queen’s University, Belfast; alterations to pre- 

mises, Bryson-street and Beechfield-street, for Mrs. 
eee oil store, Laganbank-road, for Shell-Rex, 

BETHNAL GREEN.—The L.C.C. has sanctioned a loan 
of £20,000 to the B.C. for repairing works and £12,065 

7 paving — TL. 

BEXHILL.—The T.C. propose to carry out sewerage 
works at an estimated cost of £500, 

BIRMINGHAM.—The Housing Committee has decided, 
subject to approval by the Minister of Health, to accept 
tenders for the erection of 183 houses on authorised 
sites at Farcroft, Handsworth, at King’s Heath, 
Bordesley Green, and Erdington. 

CAMBRIDGE. — Plans passed by T.C.: Garage, 
Hills-road, F. Winton Smith, Hills-road; cinema, 
Hobson-street, Cambridge Automobile and Engineering 
Co., Hobson-street; garage, Rathmore-road, A. J. 
Blaza, 13, Ratnmore-road ; showrooms, Regent-street, 
Murdoch, Murdoch & Co., Regent-street; houses, 
— A. oa * % £ — Sm i exten- 

, Regent-street, H. nson ., Regent-street ; 

additions, Holland-street, W. A. Mudd, Holland-street. 

CLITHEROE.—The Finance Committee of the T.C. 
has been requested to apply to the Ministry of Educa- 
tion for sanction to borrow £2,000 for the purpose of 
providing additional classroom accommodation at the 
Grammar School.—Plan of a “chill room” to be 
erected in connection with the C.W.S. slaughter-houses 
has been approved by the R.D.C. The authority also 
gave permission for the erection of the former Clitheroe 
smallpox hospital at Chipping, and two motor garages 
at Whalley. 

DURHAM.—Mr. P. M. Crosthwaite, an inspector of 
the Ministry of Health, has conducted an inquiry into 
an Fog neg oy ar R.D.C. po rn to borrow 

k or works of sewerage an 
Neville’s Cross. g sewage disposal at 

GLASGOW.—Plans for a new pumping station at 
Riddrie by the Water Committee have been approved. 
—The proposed extension of the works of Messrs. 
Birrell, Ltd., at Anniesland has been agreed to on 
conditions, 

Grays.—Mr. R. G. Hetherington, an inspector of the 
Ministry of Health, has held an inquiry into the applica- 
tion of the Thurrock, Grays, and Tilbury Joint Sewer- 
age Board for sanction to borrow £137,260 for new 
se ed & connection with the Thames-side sewerage 

HACKNEY.—Plans passed by B.C.: Addition to 
factory premises, 162a, Dalston-lane, for Mr. T. F. 
Simmons ; alterations, 11, Springfield, for Messrs. W. 
Shurmar & Son; _ werkshop, 59, Downham- , for 
Mr. G. Mallory. Drainage works: At 395, Kingsland- 
Toad, for Mr. T. Tutt; at 17, Terrace-road, for Mr. 
q- H. Williamson; at 809, Oriel-road, for Mr. H. 
reeves; at 74, Mara-place, for Messrs. J. W. Brown 
: Son; at 144, Graham-road, for Mr. R. T. Fenn ; at 
01, Stamford-hill, for Mr. F. Bull; at 25 and 27, 
Ada-street, for Messrs, Franks & Simons. 

, LAlirax.—The Education Committee has approved 
of a scheme submitted by the governors for the exten- 
Sion of the Halifax School for Girls, which will 
provide thirty additional places. The cost, to be borne 
by — governors, will be about £1,000, 

MMERSMITH.—Drainage plans passed by B.C,: 

At 205, The Grove, for Messrs. Chudl 4 Bros. ; 
Con ages Weltnsced, Sie the canton cones _Ouatbas 

“9 ; msa-road, for Mr. J. Shearing ; 
at 205, Goldhawk-road, for the Discharged 8. & 8. 
ederation ; at 15, Goodwin-road, for Mr. A. L. Board ; 
i é Perrers-road, for Mr. J.Quilter ; at Mellitus-street, 
. ry pony for — " = E. Wallis & Sons.—The 
U.C, approved of the erection of a cinema a’ 
Shepherd’s Bush Green, for Mr. F. T. Verity. : 





* See also our List of Contracis, Competitions, etc, 





HESTON AND ISLEWORTH.—Plans passed by U.D.C. 
Messrs. Norris & Co., institutional buildings, Staines- 
road, Hounslow; Mr. G. W. Wyatt, house, Hounslow- 
avenue, Hounslow ; Mr. W. G. Wilkins, house, Whitton 
Dene-road, Hounslow; Mr. A. Alban H. Scott, exten- 
sions to Hounslow Hospital, Hounslow. 

NORWICH.—The Justices have passed plans for 
alterations to the “ Mile Cross ” public house, for Messrs, 
Steward & Patterson. 

RETFORD.—A plan for the alteration of Ordsall 
House, London-road, owned by the Great. Central 
Railway Company, has been approved. 

STIRLING.—A new suggestion for the Stirling war 
memorial has been made. Hitherto the proposal has 
been to erect a pillar monument, but in response to a 
request from Provost M‘Culloch, Mr. J. Gaff Gillespie 
architect, Glasgow, who designed the new Municipa 
Buildings in Stirling, has submitted sketches showing 
a terraced —- from Corn Exchange-road to Dum- 
barton-road west of Allan Park U.F. Church, with a 
triple arch containing panels for an inscription and the 
names of the fallen men. The T.C. has agreed to 
inform the subscribers that it is willing to give the 
ground free for a war memorial scheme on the lines 
suggested by Mr. Gillespie—The Scottish Board of 
Health have intimated their approval of the type plans 
for the St. Mary’s Wynd reconstruction scheme in 
Stirling, which has been held up since the outbreak of 
war in 1914, but they stipulate that the western 
— of the scheme should be first proceeded with in 
wo sections, and that only the western portion should 
meantime be scheduled, as by the time the eastern 
portion can be begun prices will have fallen consider- 
ably and cheaper tenders should be obtainable. 

STOCKTON.—The R.D.C. has approved of plans of 
streets and dwelling-houses proposed to be made and 
erected between Mill-lane and Chilton’s-lane, Billing- 
ham, for the Synthetic Ammonia and Nitrates, Ltd. ; 
for a mission church to be erected at Haverton-hill on 
behalf of the Rev. R. J. L’E. King, The Hollies, Billing- 
ham; and for a bungalow in the Egglescliffe district 
for Mr. F, Hopper.—The T.C. has approved of plans 
for an extension of Hallifield-street, Norton, for Messrs. 
Blackett’s Construction Co., Ltd., also for two semi- 
detached houses and two semi-detached bungalows to 
be erected on the extension by the Company.—An 

application by the R.D.C. to borrow £40,000 for 
sewerage work in the parish of Billingham has formed 
the subject of a Ministry of Health inquiry by Mr. P. 
M. Crosthwaite. 
UTTOXETER.—Plans passed by the R.D.C.: Two 
cottages, Derby-road, for Mr. R. De Ville. 
WANDSWORTH.—Pians passed by B.C.: Mr. J. Long 
(i), stable, 13, Selkirk-road, Balham; (ii) addition to 
drains, 472, Garratt-lane Springfield; Mr. J. Turner, 
re-drainage of 6 and 8, Balham Grove, Balham; 
Messrs Dakin & Co., Ltd., additions to drains, 41, 
Rusholme-road, Putney; Mr. J. Allsop, additions, 56, 
Upper Richmond-road, Southfields; Mr. F. H. Chandler, 
garage and store shed, 53, St. John’s-road, Putney ; 
Messrs. Holloway Bros. (London), Ltd., (i) sports 
avilion Bank of England Sports Ground, Priory- 
ane, Roehampton; (ii), 64 houses in roads nos. 3, 4, 
and 5 on the dalen Park Estate, Springfield ; 
Messrs.. Yeomans & Maxwell, re-drainage of 66, West- 
hill, Southfields; Messrs. Lait & Ashdown, addition to 
drains, 74, Wimbledon Park-road, Southfields ; Messrs, 
Harrison, Barber & Co., Ltd., building, Garratt-lane, 


Springfield; Mr. 1 Rashbrook, re-drainage of 13 
ani 15, Lemuel-street, Springfield; Messrs. E. 
T’Anson & Son, re-drainage of 60, Drewstead- 


road, Streatham; Messrs. Lyne & Sons, coach- 
house, “ Corryas ,”’ Clarence-road, Clapham South ; 
Messrs. R. A. Jewell, Ltd., garage, 41, Gwendolen- 
avenue, Putney; Mr. A. en, dining-room, &c., 
** The Two Brewers ” public-house, East-hill, Fairfield ; 
Mr, G. M, Elliott, re-drainage of 1, Charlmont-road, 
Tooting; Messrs. Clout & Tysoe, 6 houses, King’s- 
avenue, Clapham South; Messrs, Bridge & Co., garage, 
Ockley-road, Streatham ; Messrs, J. Lyons & Co., Ltd., 
alterations and additions, 150 and 152, Balham High- 
road; Messrs. George Hill & Son, Ltd., 4 houses in 
Streatham Common North. 
FIRES 

DUNDEE.—The factory and jute warehouse belonging 
to Low Brothers & or has been destroyed by fire. 

LEEDS.—A serious fire has occ in Park-row, 
and damage to the extent of about £80,000 was done. 
It originated in the premises of Messrs. P. Horsefield 
& Co., wholesale clothiers, and spread to Messrs, 
Appleyard’s motor showrooms, 

OFFAT.—The Moffat Hydropathic Hotel, Dumfries- 

shire, a palatial building, which it is estimated, will 
cost £250,000 to rebuild, has been destroyed by fire, 


Wages on Public Works. 

At a meeting of the Public Works Conciliation 
Board, held on June 21, it was unanimously 
decided that the rate (X in the Schedule) paid 
to men engaged on public works in the Metro- 
politan Police Area be reduced by Id. per hour 
(from ls. 9d. to 1s. 8d.), from the commencement 
of the first pay period following the end of June. 
The award is to be effective for the three months, 
July, August and September. 





TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” and must reach 
him not later than Tuesday evening. 

*Denotes accepied. tDenotes provisionally accepted, 

tDenotes recommended for acceptance. 

$Denotes accepted subject to modifications. 





ACTON.—For sundry painting work and repairs 
at the Southfield-road Council School, &c., for the 
U.D.C. Mr. F. Sadler, Council Offices, Acton, W.3 :— 

*W. Daley & Co., Acton.........- £502 0 
Arding & Hobbs, Clapham...... 553 10 


G. Dotbeme, AOR. ...sccweccescces 714 15 
Dilliway & Elvy, Shepherd’s Bush 951 15 
Domaart, Ltd., Kensington...... 753 0 
Ferris Bros,, Acton.......0.e.¢0 637 7 
Woollard & Sons, Ltd., Acton.... 579 0 
T. Poore & Son, Acton.......... 685 10 


BARROWFIELD.—For taking down and rebuild- 
ing gable end of barn; the construction of midden 
stead and tank fitted with Whitaker’s chain pump, 
laying drains, and the building of retaining wall at 
Ing Farm, in connection with the Colne-road improve- 
ment, for the U.D.C. Mr. T. C. Slack, Surveyor, 
Council Offices, Barrowfield :— 

*Denis Flory & Son, Nelson...... £426 17 0 
For supply of 1,400 super yards of 9 in, stone 
pitching, for Colne-road widening :— 

*Lawson & Cross, Colne........ £186 13 4 
_ BELFAST.—For reconstruction of 10 miles of 
tramway, for the Belfast T.C. :— 


*Consolidated Construction Co., 
BEL. $49 de0ksesesawes £200,643 14 


CASTLEFORD.—For private street works in 
Jessop-street, for the U.D.C. :— 
*J, L. Rodger & Son, Castleford £772 2 8 
COBH (QUEENSTOWN).—For the execution of 
sanitary improvements at Cobh Technical School, 
Mervue, for the Technical Instruction Committee :— 
*Robert Buckley, Cove, Queenstown.... £120 
DERRY.—Erection of intercepting hospital, for the 
Londonderry Port Sanitary Board :— 
*C. Bonar, Shantallow...........0++ £2,820 
DONCASTER.—For construction of footpath at 
Edlington-lane, for the R.D.C, :— 
a A yer rs £380 0 


Porte? & BOR... co cccccgessescsyee 
Thompson & Dixon.........+++++ 


EPSOM.—For repairs to roofs of the Epsom Union 
pea for the B.G. Mr. A. C. Williams, architect, 
psom :— 


*H. H. & F. Roll, Epsom.......... £225 0 
H. Taylor & Son, Epsom.........- 237 0 
G. Skelton, Epsom........+.+see0- oo “ 


Cropley Bros., Ltd., Epsom........ 


EYE.—Erection of 16 cottages, for the T.C. :-— 
*Rice Bros., Norwich (includ- 
ing drainage) .........- £11,090 15 6 


GELLYGAER.—For the erection of electricity sub- 
station, for the U.D.C. Mr. P. Jones Williams 
Architect, Council Offices, Hengoed; quantities by 
architect :-— 

*J, E. Jones, Pontllanfraith.........- £621 


GLASGOW.—For carpenter and joiner work in 
connection with alterations at Mount Blow House 
for the T.C, :— 

CP, TIARRRNED oc.c-cpcpccvcces sees £969 10 


GLASGOW.—Construction of sewer in Crossloer-road, 
for the T.C. :-— 
*Sir Wm. Arrol & Co.........+. £13,870 10 


GUILDFORD.—For painting work and minor 
repairs to the elementary schoous, for the T.C. Borough 
Surveyor, Guildford :— 

*Stanley Ellis, Guildford—Char- 
lotteville Schools .........- 
*R. Smith & Son, Guildford—Holy ss 
Trinity and Stoughton...... 65. 874 
*A. Durrant, Guildford—Sandfield 
and Btoke ...ccccccccccece 58 8 6 


H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS.—Accepted during 


May :— 

Building Works, &c.—Epping New Post Office and 
Telephone Exchange, erection: James Whiffin & Sons, 
Epping; asphalting: Salter, Edwards & Co., Ltd., 
London, W.; reinforced concrete floors and — 
F. Bradford & Co., London, E.; Erith Training Centre, 
Repairs and alterations and erection of new boundary 
fences: Wm. F. Blay, Ltd., Dartford; Grantham 
Ministry of Pensions Hospital, Harrowby Camp, 
sundry works: G. A. Pillatt & Son, Nottingham ; 
Huddersfield Post Office, alterations: Wm. Holroyd 
& Sons, Slaithwaite, near Huddersfield; Kew Insur- 
ance Office Hxtension, felt roofing: Ison & Co., 
London, E.C.; Lancaster New Post Office, steel 
casements: Mellowes & Co., Ltd., Sheffield; Museum 
Telephone Exchange, granolithic steps: Brookes, 
Ltd., London, 8.W.; steelwork: Drew-Bear, Perks 
& Co., Ltd., London, E.C.; New Spirit Buildings, 
South Kensington, groundwork and foundations: Wm. 
Walkerdine, Ltd., London, W.; Sheerness Housing 
Site, Botany-road, slating: Roberts, Adlard & OCo., 
London, 8.E. ; Shoreditch (No. 61, Teale-street), 
fireproof floors: Horace W. Cullum & O2., Ltd., 
London, W.C.; Swansea Post Office, asphalting : 
La Brea Asphalte Co., Ltd., London, E.C.; sveelwork ; 
Archibald D. Dawnay & Sons, Ltd., London, 8.W.: 
stonework: The United Stone Firms, Ltd., London 


£4610 8 
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Bw. 3 Ae / ag Post Office, extension: Tydeman 
ros., 

Engineering Services.—Acton, Minis' of Pensions, 
heating and hot water services: Brightside 

& Engineering Co., Ltd., London, + ae 

switchgear: Drake & rham, Ltd, London, 
Bedford Hous a electric wiring : The Ainhe 
Manufacturing Lond on, 8.W. ih Museum, 
additional generating Fh Crompton & Co., Ltd., 
London, E.C.; Edinburgh Royal Scottish Museum, 
ventilation , Searare : Mackenzie & Moncur, 

Edinburgh ; Grantham Ministry of Pensions Hospital, 
Harrowby Camp electric wiring: T. Clarke & Co., 
Ltd., London W. 


KEYNSHAM.—For erection of houses, for the 
R.D.C. Mr. John Bevan, architect, 36, Corn-street, 
Bristol :— 

*Thomas & Sons, Keynsham— 

12 houses Type “ B3".. £9,319 11 0 

*H. Babb, . Brislington—12 

houses Type y 
* Accepted with modifications. 


LONDON mn So of 80 tons of Portland cement, 
to the Wandsworth 
*Cement Marketing Oa. 81s. per ton 


LONDON.—Fox renewing sides of coal bunkers at 
generating station, for the Hammersmith B.C, :— 


John McManus, Ltd 
L. H. & R. 
Williams Structures, Ltd 
Holland & Hannen and Cubitt, Ltd. 
J. Mowlem & Co., 
. Whiter 


coccome: 








Wy 0D -BLUCE FLOORING, PARQUET 
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DANOING FLO 


requirements te 
Werks, Point Pleasast, 
phone: Putaey 1700. 


J, GLIKSTENASON 


LIMITED 


.,  Vieteria 
Wandswerth, 8.W.18. Tele 




















Specialities in 


SEASONED 
HARDWOODS 


MAHOGANY WALNUT 

JAPANESE, AMERICAN and 

WAINSCOT OAK, TEAK, 
WHITEWOOD, &c. 


REGISTERED OFFICE AND WHARF: 


CARPENTERS RD. 
STRATFORD 
LONDON E.15 








Telephone : 
EAST 3771 
(5 lines) 


Telegrams: 
GLIKSTEN ’PHONE 
LONDON. 
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LONDON.—For painting at (a) Tooting Library, 
and (b) Newnes Library, for the Wandsworth B.C. :— 
*(a) Phelps & Wilton.......... £166 10 10 
*(b) Roffey & Sons 130 0 0 


LONDON.—For construction of foundations for 

Lt apd k.w. generating set, for the Hammersmith 

end Price per cub. yd. 
for extra 


LONDON.—For. a "Spraying euidiion roads, for 
the Westminster C.C 
*H. V. Smith & Co. £1,968 15 


LONDON. ay, df of 24 side entrance covers, to 
the Westminste: 
*Adams Patent Conical Cover Co... £142 10 


LONDON.—For supplying and Site shelving and 
fitments at Great Smith-street Library, for the West- 
minster C.C, : 


LONDON. — Repainting Tower and Blackfriars 
Bridges, for the City Corporation :— 
Tower Blackfriars 


Bridge. Bridge. 

*W. G. Beaumont & Son £19, ee 17 10,124 
Killby & Gayford £15,755 
Walter Laurence 15,411 
. A. Greenwood 13,375 
12,160 
12,100 
-- 13,960 
.. 14,195 
° 18, 994 


eoooocooecoo a 


J. 


LONDON.—For heating installation at Waterloo- 
street School, Hammersmith, for the L.C.C.: 
*F. Davies, Leyton £1,105 0 
The Brightside Foundry & “in- 
= a Co., Ltd., Camber- 


R. H. & J. Pearson, Ltd., Notting 
Hill-gate 


8.E 
Bilbie, Hobson & Co., E.C....... 
E. Deane & Beal, Ltd., ; Fo eee 
Cannon & Hefford, Peckham. . 
G. Davis, Kensington 
Colley, Meikle & Co. Ltd., W. a 
Young, Austin & Young, W 





id. ETRIDGE, J. 


SLATING AND ite 


SLATE MERCHANTS 
CONTRACTORS. 


Inspections and Reports made on 


OLD oz FAULTY ROOFS 


in anv part of the country. 
Telephone; Avenue 4940 (two lines), or write, 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, &: 


[Jury 1, 1921. 


PENYBONT.—For the erection of 50 houses gt 
Pencoed and 12 at St. Brides Major, and construction 
- roads and sewers and retaining wall at Pen, 

Mr. J. 8. Davies, Surveyor, Penybont Offices, 
Bridgend :— 


Pencoed Housing 
Scheme. 
—— Builders’ Federa- 
n, Bridgend -» £1,400 9 
‘e a ; diff , 1,554 9 


1,549 15 0 1,763 12 
1,425 15 6 1,628 3 


ot and Sewers, &c., Pencoed— 

eg & Horrocks, Ltd., Bridgend.. £3,907 11 
A. Farley, Pontardusais 4,865 

Ww. H. Pickering, Pencoed 

Williams & Davies, Pencoed 

Wm. Nicholas, Kenfig Hill 

J. iy nay 

Rees Jones, J 

Barnes Chaplin, Ltd. 


Type “B” 


Type iia A ” 
pair. per pair, 


5. 


“Te Oreo OO 


(a Garait 








DRY JAPANESE 


OAK FLOORING 


ALSO 
30,000 FEET CUBE SQUARE EDGED 
BOARDS AND PLANKS. 


SYDNEY PRIDAY 


& SONS. ESTD. 1880. 


25, Monument Street, E.C.3 
Telephone Nos.: AVENUE 667 & 4817 











Hospital & School Stoves 


MAKERS OF 
WRIGHT'S IMPROVED and also SHORLAND PATENT 
WARM AIR VENTILATING PATTERNS. 


» GEG. WRIGHT tinire? 


, Newman &t., exferd St., oe W.1 








Burton Weir Works, Retherh 











ASPHALTE WORK 





SEND YOUR ENQUIRIES TO :— 


F, J. L. Robertson 


22, Oakdale Read, 
Streatham, S.W.16 


Telephone;—STREATHAM 1044 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR WORK IW TOWN OR 
COUNTRY. 


BITUMEN DAMPCOURSES, RCOFINC FELTS. 
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CISTERNS, 
TANKS, and 
CYLINDERS 
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SABY 2.2. 








TELEPHONE ; 
MUSEUM 3032 (5 Lines), 
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Chief Offices : 352 to 364, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1. 
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